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The Lives of the Lord Chancellors and Keepers of the 
Great Seal of England, &c. By Joun Lord Camp- 
BELL, A.M. (Second series ; from the Revolution of 
Ge ? the death of Lord Chancellor Thurlow, in 
1806. 


[SECOND NOTICE.] 
WE resume our notice of this work with the memoir of 
Trevor, who succeeded MAYNARD, as commissioner; 
a man utterly devoid of principle, and a lawyer of the 
meanest Gian a, 


He was nicknamed “ Squinting 
Jack,” and his practice lay chiefly in the Old Bailey, in 
which he obtained great repute. But he was indebted 
for promotion to his kinsman, the infamous Jerrreys, 
who first procured him to be made Master of the Rolls 
by James IE. and when the change came, the supple 
lawyer changed too, and succeeded in procuring from 
the new government the Commission of the Great 
Seal, and the Speakership of the House of Commons. 
But having been guilty of taking bribes, he was ex- 
pelled the House, though not the judicial office. 


Strange to say, not only no further proceedings were taken 
against him to punish him for the bribery of which he had 
been guilty, or to make him refund the bribe; -but-he-was-per- 
mitted to retain his high judicial-office of Master of the Rolls 


——taking precedence of the Lord Chief Justice of the Com- | 


mon Pleas and the Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer—and 


to adminster justice in the Court of Chancery, after his ex- | 


pulsion from the House of Commons—for the long period of 
two-and-twenty years—under Lord Chancellor Somers, Lord 
Keeper Wright, Lord Chancellor Cowper, Lord Chancellor 
Harcourt, and Lord Chancellor Cowper again. His offence 
could not have been regarded by bis contemporaries by any 
means in the same serious light- in which we should regard it. 
Even in the resolution of the House of Commons, the bribe 
is tenderly designated a ‘‘ gratuity ;’’ and, in those times, al- 
though judicial corruption would have been strongly repro- 
bated, yet to give or to receive money for voting in parliament 
was only called ‘‘ the way of the world.”” The sin was 
reckoned to be in.the.discovery,—not in the act. 


His subsequent career is thus described— 


He lived ever afterwards very privately, and found his chief 
delight in accumulating money. He became so great an 
economist, that he even grudged a glass of wine to a poor re- 
lation. It is recorded of him, that ‘‘ he had dined by him- 
self one day at the Rolls, and was drinking his wine quietly, 
when his cousin, Roderic Lloyd, was unexpectedly introduced 
to him from a side door: ‘You rascal,’”” said his Honour to 
the servant, ‘and ypu have brought my cousin, Roderic 
Lloyd, Esquire, Prothonotary of North Wales, Marshal to 


Baron Price, &c. &c. &c, up my back stairs. Take my cousin, 
Roderic Lloyd, Esquire, Prothonotary of North Wales, Mar- 
shal to Baron Price, &c. &c. &e. ; take him instantly down 
my back stairs and bring him up my front stairs.” Roderic 
in vain remonstrated, and while he was conveyed down the 
back stairs, and up the front stairs, the bottle and glasses 
were removed by his Honour,—some law books and papers 
taking their place. 


Lord Somers was the, son of a provincial attorney, 
who had taken an active part in the civil’ war. He 
laboured hard at the study of the law, but without neg- 
lecting the classics and polite literature, in which he was 
a proficient, and throughout his life loved to indulge. 
He was especially fond of composition, and wrote tales 
and poetry, to which exercises no doubt he was indebted 
for a largeness of mind, and a grace of manner never 
seen in the mere lawyer. When retired from active 
exertions he continued to be the patron of learning. 
Lord CAMPBELL says of him,— 


Tlie’next glory to that of being a classical writer is being 
| the patron of classical writers, and this Somers enjoyed, in 
conjunction with Montague, to a degree not known in any 
| preceding or succeeding age in England. With us it is a 
national reproach that authorship has rather been despised 
|and discountenanced by the great, and it has been deemed 
| somewhat discreditable for a man to earn his bread, or to rise 
| into celebrity, by his pen. A ‘successful lawyer, or a parlia- 
| mentary debater, may overcome -all—the-disadvantages.of 
| obscure origin or of early poverty, but no degree of mere 
literary eminence leads to political promotion. Jn subsequent 
times: Addison would not have risen to.a post of, higher 
distinction than that of Editor of -a Journal. But although 
he could not open his mouth in Parliament, Somers and 
Montague justly appreciated his inimitable powers as a writer, 
and being courted and caressed by them. and the other leaders 
of the Whig party, he became chief secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, a Privy Councillor, and Secretary of 
State. The fashion which they set. was adopted by Harley 
and the Tories. Swift was received at the table of the Lord 
Treasurer with as much distinction as if he had been decorated 
with the Garter, and Prior was employed as an ambassador to 
negociate the peace of Utrecht. Lord Somers was ever eager 
to do honour to established literary reputation, and to discover 
rising genius. When Pope, ‘‘ lisping in numbers,” gave his 
boyish compositions to the world, 





‘*The courtly Talbot, Somens, Sheffield, read.’ 


He was never married, owing to a disappointment in 
his youth. 

When Solicitor-General he had paid bis addresses to a 
young lady, to whom he seems to have been tenderly attached. 
This was a Miss Anne Bawdon, daughter of Sir John Bawdon, 
a wealthy alderman of London. When the lovers had plighted 
their mutual troth, and thought that a long career of domestic 
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happiness was before them, the flinty-hearted father ‘asked 
what settlement was to be made upon his daughter, correspond- 
ing to the fortune he meant to bestow upon her? A rental 
(rather a short one) was given in. Somers’s patrimony was 
very moderate, and he had added little to it himself, having 
begun practice late, and having been more solicitous about re- 
putation than money. The sordid city knight cared little for 
the fair character or the bright prospects of the poor Solicitor- 
General, and, declaring the house at Whiteladies and the 
farm at Severn Stoke to be no provision for a widow, an eldest 
son, and younger children, prematurely broke off the match, 
and compelled the weeping girl to accept an offer from a rich 
Turkey merchant ;—a step he is said to have heartily repented, 
when, at the end of three years, he whom he had rejected for 
his son-in-law being made Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, Sir 
John Bawdon wished, like Sir Giles Overreach, that he could 
have seen his ‘‘ Right Honourable Daughter.” After this 
disappointment, which he keenly felt, Somers thought no more 
of the marriage state, and devoted himself to his public duties 
and the cultivation of literature and science. 


To Lord Cowper is the administration.of justice in- 
debted for the removal of one of the foulest blots that 
ever disgraced it. 


THE NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 


One most beneficial change he effected by his own autho- 
rity, and from his own sense of what was right. Hicherto, 
according to ancient custom, large ‘‘ New Year’s Gifts ’’ were 
annually made by all the officers of the-Court of Chancery to 
the Lord Chanegllor,or Lord Keeper... The.consequence was 
that for their reimbursement, they were allowed to extort large 
fees from the suitors; constant reluctance was felt to visit 
their delinquencies with suitable punishment,.and the judge 
was crippled in the discharge of his most important duties. 
This usage was common to all the courts in Westminster 
Hall. But there was another of a more monstrous nature— 
and still more pernicious—which was peculiar to Chancery— 
that all the counsel who practised in the court came to break- 
fast with the Chancellor on the lst of January im every year, 
and in the hope of being raised to the bench, or of obtaining 
silk gowns, or of winning ‘‘ the judge’s ear,’”’ made him a pe- 
cuniary present according to their generosity or their means, 
or their opinion of his venality or stability. Lord Keeper 
Cowper resolved entirely to abolish all these ‘‘ New. Year’s 
Gifts.”’ He first, out of delicacy, mentioned the subject to 
Godolphin the Prime. Minister, knowing that he was. likely to 
be privately censured, although no one could openly oppose 
him. -In his Diary,.under date, ‘‘ 30th Dec.’’ he says, ‘(J 
acquainted the Lord Treasurer with my design to refuse New 
Year's Gifts, if he had no objection against it, as spoiling, in 
some measure, a place of which he had the conferring. He 
answered it was not expected of me but that I might do as. my 
predecessors had done, but if I refused he thought nobody 
could blame me for it.’’ Accordingly the Lord Keeper gave 
notice that no New Year’s Gifts would be received by him. 
Nevertheless, on the morning of the 1st of January, several 
came to his house with the usual offerings, but they were all 
denied admittance; and with self-congratulation, though net 
without apprehension of consequences, he immediately wrote 
in his Diary, ‘‘ New Year’s Gifts turned back ; and pray God 
it doth me more credit and good than hurt, by making, secret 
enemies in fece Romuli,”” The storm that he dreaded arose. 
No sooner ‘was the fact known that the holder of the Great 
Seal had refused all New Year’s Gifts than the chiefs ofthe 
King’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, were thrown 
into:a state of consternation; and alarm was felt by the heads 
of the Treasury, and other departments of the government, 
who derived considerable advantage from the present-giving 
custom. 


Of Lord Harcourt we learn that he was a friend of 
Pore, and many interesting anecdotes of their acquain- 
tance are preserved. We take one :— 


He was ever ready to assist men of genius in distress. J. 
Philips, the author of the ‘‘ Splendid Shilling,” and the poem 
in praise of ‘* Cider,” he liberally patronized while living, 
and he erected, at his own expense, a monument in West- 
minster Abbey to his memory, obtaining for it an inscription 








by Atterbury. Both while he was in office, and after his fall, 
he lived on terms of the greatest intimacy, not only with 
Pope, but with Gay, Prior, Parnell, Arbuthnot, the Phillips’s, 
and most of the other wits of the time. Addison he occasion- 
ally met,—when there was perfect courtesy, but on account of 
politics, no cordiality between them. | Pope and Gay he treated 
as brothers. The old family mansion at Stanton-Hareourt 
had been untenanted since the death of Sir Philip in 1688, 
but a few rooms continued furnished. Of three of these, 
each thirteen feet square, one above the other in an antique 
turret, Pope, that he might be sequestered from the world, 
took possession in the summer of 1718, and here he devoted 
himself to the'‘translation of the Iliad. The uppermost re- 
tains the name of ‘‘ Pope’s Study,’ he having with his own 
hand traced upon a pane of red stained glass, in one of the 
casements still preserved, the following inscription :— 

In the year 1718, 

Alexander Pope 

finished here 

the fifth volume of Homer. 

Lord Harcourt himself'then lived:at Cockthorpe, a place in 
Buckinghamshire, at no great distance,—having Gay for his 
inmate—and they were allowed occasionally to intrude upon 
the inspired translator—being his only visitors. 


? 


We subjoin a few more reminiscences of THURLOW : 


THURLOW’S ANCESTORS, 


He had a just contempt for the vanity of new men pretend- 
ing that they are of ancient blood ; and some one attempting 
to flatter him by trying to make out that he was desceaded 
from Thurloe, Cromwell’s Secretary, who was a Suffolk man, 
“ Sir,’”’ said he, ‘‘ there were two Thurlows in that part of the 
country, who fiourished about the same time,-Thurloe the 
Secretary and Thurlow the carrier; I am. descended from the 
last.’’ 


THURLOW LN SOCIETY, 


Thurlow was not ill-natured in conversation; and Johnson 
was considered a more terrible opponent. Craddock, who 
knew both intimately, says: ‘‘ I was always more afraid of 
Johnson than of Thurlow; for though the latter was some- 
times very rough and coarse, yet the decisive stroke of the 
former left a‘ mortal wound behind it.” “According ‘to the 
fashion still prevailing in his time, he used to have long sym- 
posiac sittings after dinner, during which his wit was stimu- 
lated by the brisk circulation of the bottle. ‘‘ In the afternoon 
of life, conviviality, wine, and society unbent his mind. It was 
with Mr. Rigby, Lord Gower, Lord Weymouth, Mr. Dun- 
das, and a few other select friends, that he threw off his con- 
stitutional severity.’’ Though by no means subject to the 
charge of habitual intemperance, yet from occasional indul- 
gence he sometimes found himself in scenes which, according 
to our sober notions, were not very fit for a chancellor. ‘‘ Re- 
turning, by way of frolic,’’ relates Sir Nathaniel Wraxall, 
“« very late at night, on horseback, to Wimbledon from Addis- 
combe, the seat of Mr. Jenkinson, near Croydon, where the 
party had dined, Lord Thurlow, the chancellor, Pitt, and 
Dundas, found the turnpike-gate, situate between Tooting and 
Streatham, thrown open. “Being elevated above their usual 

dence, and having no servant near ‘them, they passed 

the gate at a brisk pace, without stopping to pay the 

toll, regardless of the remonstrances and threats of the turn- 

pike-man, who, ruuing after them, and believing them to be- 

long to some highwaymen who had recently committed some 

redations on that road, discharged the contents of hisblun- 
derbuss at their backs. Happily he did no injury.” 


ANECDOTES OF THURLOW. 


On the occasion of a public procession, the prince, who 
had taken offence at something Thurlow had said or done, 
rudely stept in before the chancellor. Thurlow observed, 
‘Sir, you have done quite right; I represent your royal 
father : majesty walks last. Proceed, sir.” At Brighthelm- 
stone the Prince of Wales, living with a gay set of frivolous 
young men, who displeased the ex-chancellor much, asked 
him frequently to dinner, but always met with an excuse. At 
last, walking in front of the pavilion in company with them, 
he met Lord Thurlow, and pressed him much to dine with 
him, saying, ‘‘ You must positively name a day.”’ Lord 
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Thurlow, looking atthe party who were with’the prince, said, 
‘If I must name a day or time, it shall be when your royal 
highness keeps better company.” At another time Lord 
Thurlow had voluntarily given the prince some advice, which 
was far from being palatable. His royal highness was so 
angry, that he sent to him to say that in future Carlton-house 
gates would be shut against him. Lord Thurlow answered, 
“‘T am not surprised; proffered favours always stink.” The 
prince, conscious of the ungenerous return he had made, ac- 
knowledged his error, and they again became friends. The 
prince once sent Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt to the ex-chancellor, to 
ask bis opinion respecting some difference in the royal family. 
‘You may tell your master,’’ said Thurlow, ‘I shall not 
give him my opinion.” ‘My lord,” said Sir Thomas, 
‘‘T cannot take that message to his royal highness.”” ‘‘ Well, 
then,” said Lord Thurlow, “ you may tell him from me, that 
if he can point out one single instance in which he has fol- 
lowed my advice, I will give him my opinion on this matter.”’ 
In Thurlow’s time, the habit of profane swearing was unhap- 
pily so common that Bishop Horsley, and other right reverend 
prelates, are said not to have been entirely exempt from it ; 
but Thurlow mdulged in it to a degree that admits of no 
excuse. I have been told by an ‘old gentleman, who was 
standing behind the woolsack ‘at the time that Sir Hay Camp- 
bell, then Lord Advocate, arguing a Scotch appeal at the bar 
in a very tedious manner, said, “I will noo, my lords, pro- 
ceed to my seevent pownt.” ‘I'll be d—d if you do,” 
cried Thurlow, so as to be heard by all present; ‘ this 
house is adjourned till Monday next,” and off he 
scampered. Sir James Mansfield, Lord Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas, used to relate, that while he and 
several other legal characters were dining with Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow, his lordship ‘happening to swear at his Swiss valet 
when retiring from the room, the man returned, just put his 
head in, and exclaimed, ‘‘ I von’t be d—d for you, milor,”’ 
which caused the noble host and all his guests to burst out 
into a roar of laughter. From another valet he received a 
still more cutting retort. Having scolded this meek man for 
some time without receiving any answer, he concluded by 
saying, ‘‘ | wish you were inshell.’’ The terrified valet at last 
exclaimed, ‘‘ I wish I.was, my lord! I wish 1 was!’ Sir 
Thomas Davenport, a great nisi prius leader, had been inti- 
mate with Thurlow, and long flattered himself with the hopes 
of succeeding to some valyable appointment in the law, but 
several good things passing by, he lost his patience and temper 
along with them, At last he addressed this laconic application 
to his patron :—‘‘ The Chief Justiceship of Chester is vacant ; 
am I to have it?’’ and received the following Jaconic answer : 
—‘‘ No, by God! Kenyon shall have it !”, Having once got 
into a dispute with a bishop respecting a living of which the 
Great Seal had the alternate presentation, the bishop’s secre- 
tary called upon him, and said, ‘‘ My Lord of sends 
his compliments to your lordship, and believes that the next 
turn to present to belongs to his lordship.’’ Chan- 
cellor.—‘* Give my compliments to his lordship, and tell him 
that I will see him d—d first before he shall present.’’ Secre- 
tary.—‘* This, my lord, is a very unpleasant message to de- 
liver toa bishop.” Chancellor.— You are right, it is so; 
therefore tell the bishop that I will be d—d first before he 
shall present.’’ With all his faults, it must ever be remembered 
to his honour that, by his own abilities alone, without flattery 
of the great, or mean compliances with the humours of others, 
he raised himself from obscurity to the highest dignity in the 
state; that no one can asctibe his rise to reputed mediocrity, 
which is sometimes more agceptable than genius, and that for 
a period of forty years he not only preserved an ascendancy 
among distinguished lawyers, statesmen, and orators, but that 
he was regarded with respect and esteem by eminent poets, 
moralists, and divines. 








SNUBBING A SOLICITOR. 


He often treated the bar with great rudeness, and his de- 
meanour to the other branch of the profession sometimes 
awakened recollections of Jeffreys. A solicitor once had to 
proye a death before him, and being told upon every state- 
ment he made, ‘Sir, that is no proof,” at last exclaimed, 
much vexed, “‘ My Lord, it is very hard that you will not be- 


lieve me 1 knew him well to his last hour; I saw him dead | presents a gay and imposing app@ 
and in his coffin, my Lord. My Lord, he was my client.” | the pure bright sunshine of ai 





Lord Chancellor—‘‘ Good God, Sir! Why did you not tell 
me that before? I should not have doubted the fact for one 
moment ; for I think nothing can be so likely to kill a man 
as to have you for his attorney.”” * * * This jest, which 
was probably thought innocuous by the author of it, is said to 
have ruined the reputation and the business of the unfortunate 

But Tuvur tow, amid all his coarseness, had a good 
heart, and knew how to appreciate and reward merit. 
A creditable trait is thus recorded of him, and with this 
we conclude :— 

RECTOR AND CURATE. 

On one occasion a considerable living fell vacant in the 
Chancellor’s gift, which was solicited by Queen Charlotte, and 
promised to her protégé. The curate, who had served in the 
parish some years, hearing who was likely to succeed, mo- 
destly applied for the Chancellor’s intercession, that on ac- 
count of his large family he might be continued in the curacy. 
The expectant rector calling to return thanks, Thurlow intro- 
duced the case of the curate, which he represented with great 
strength and pathos; but the answer was, ‘‘ 1 should be much 
pleased to oblige your lordship, but unfortunatciy I have pro- 
mised it to a friend.’?’ Thurlow—“ Sir, I cannot make this 
gentleman your curate, it is true, but I can make him the 
rector; and, by G—d, he shall have the living as he cannot 
have the curacy.” He instantly called in his secretary, and 
ordered the presentation to be made out in favour of the cu- 
rate; who was inducted, and enjoyed the living many years. 








VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Savage Life and Scenes in Australia and New Zealand, 
§c. §c. With numerous Hlustrations. By Grorce 
Frencu Ancas, &c. In 2 vols. London: Smith 
and Elder. 

[SECOND NOTICE.] 
A FAVOURABLE specimen of his pictorial powers is this 
graphic sketch of 
SYDNEY, 

Inconceivably beautiful is the first sight of Sydney harbour. 
After entering the heads, and passing the small group of rocks 
called “‘ The Sow and Pigs,’’ the harbour appears completely 
land-locked, and in every direction the eye rests upon sloping 
grounds, scattered with trees and shrubs to the water’s edge. 
The shores are indented by numerous charming little bays, 
where the transparent blae waters murmur gently upon a 
smooth ‘beach of sand of the most dazzling whiteness; and 
these are relieved by clusters of deep rich foliage, with bold 
and rocky eminences jutting abruptly out from some miniature 
promontory. Houses, villas, and picturesque cottages are 
scattered about, in the most pleasing manner, around the 
varied shores of these enchanting little bays, peeping out of 
shrubberies, or from amongst gardens and cultivation. Many 
of these houses are tastefally built; the Gothic and Elizabe- 
than styles ‘being mostly adopted. After passing Watson’s 
Bay and Camp Cove, where the pilots and water-police are 
stationed, the eye of the stranger is successively attracted by 
** Vauchase,’’ once the abode of Sir Henry Hay; the beauti- 
fully situated mansion of Point Piper, with its smooth lawn, 
gardens, and lemon grounds ; the ornamental villa residences 
of Elizabeth Bay, amongst which those of Mr. M‘Leay and 
Sir Thomas Mitchell are the most prominent ; and lastly, the 
New Government House, a splendid ‘Gothic edifice, situated 
ona protecting slope. Beyond extends Sydney Cove, with 
the'city rising terrace-like from the water, and surmounting 
the surrounding ‘hills with its wealth of daily increasing stone 
buildings. The numerous rocky islands studding the surface 
of the harbour are richly clothed with evergreen foliage, and 
add greatly to the beauty of the scene. On rounding the fort, 
off Government House, a busy and animated sight suddenly 
opens to view. Ships of all sizes, and many nations, crowd 
the cove, and the quays are lined with merchantmen, receiving 
he coup d’wil 





is enlivening and striking; the cit 
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glance the eye takes in most of the principal structures... The 
churches, forts, hospitals, and barracks are all works of great 
labour and magnitude, and excite the astonishment of the 
stranger on beholding so vast and wealthy a city at the anti- 
podes. | Fifty years ago the site of Sydney was a barren rock, 
that boasted only a few huts and a handful of criminals, living 
in continual terror from the marauding bands of savages, who 
were the then possessors of the soil. Whatever may be the 


defects of the convict system, it has done all this. ‘The | 


criminals of Great Britain have built a city which has risen to be 
the metropolis of the south. On landing, the stranger is still 
more astonished at the wonderful progress of the:place; pro- 
ceeding along. handsome streets, lighted with gas, having 
elegant houses, well-payed. foot-paths, and shops equalling 
those of many of our first towns. in England ; and seeing the 
highways traversed by coaches, cabs, and equipages of various 
kinds, and thronged! with gaily dressed, pedestrians, and an 
air of bustle and ‘business’ pervading the whole city, he forgets 
that he is in Australia, atid'imagines’ for °the moment that he 
is suddenly transported to the mother country. 


So is that of the:first sight of 
COOK'S STRAITS. 


The lofty summit.of Mount Egmont, at, the entrance of 
Cook’s Straits, reared’ its snow-capped cone high above the 
horizon ; and, as the afternoon sun shone upon the snow, it 
looked like a small white cloud’ resting ‘along the sea. ‘When 
we first discerned it, we were ‘distant eighty-five miles from its 
summit’; ‘and a8’ we sailed’ onward’ the line of this: snowy 
limit became more ‘distinct, ‘and’a grey mist hung over the 
land beneath. Very gently did thefaint and shadowy pyramid 
reveal itself amid the haziness of the sky; but there it stood, 
lifting its crown of everlasting snows as a mighty beacon over 
the blue Pacific. . At.early daybreak I was on deck, to enjoy 
the first sight of sunrise behind the volcano of. Taranaki ; and, 
peculiarly beautifulas the first vision of land is at:sunrise, the 
scene I now looked upon was beyond description magnificent. 
A deep orange flush kindled more and more brightly, throwing up 
its glare from behind the dark slope’ of'the mountain, until the 
vault of the heavens was.embroidered, as it were, with fan- 
tastic patterns of wichly-wrought. cloud, woven into the most 
delicate tracery by the fresh, east,wind; while, as if to exhibit 
the scene beneath, this glorious curtain, seemed ,to.have been 
drawn up, and revealed’the pure spotless ;ether..of the morning 
sky, of a deep and lovely sapphire blue, against which towered 
the mighty volcano; its pearly sunmmit ‘standing out in bold 
relief, serene and majestic, in thé unstained purity ofits gleam- 
ing snows. During the day, clouds stole along’its lofty sides, 
resting about halfway down ;, but, the topmost peak of the cone 
still stood out clear and cutting against the sky. 


We conclude with his brief but lively accotnt ‘of ’ 
THE CLIMATE OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, : 


The climate is one perpetual succession of spring and sum- 
mer: no leafless trees, spread out. their bare branches against 
a wintry sky—no sharp-nipping easterly winds pierce to the} 
marrow—never does: the- glittering, mantle ,of, snow cover its 
verdant plains, aid ‘the! rigours: ef;.our northern:winters are 
unknown. ‘The ‘s0-¢alled‘winter':or wet season, isan inter-. 
mixture of heavy ‘showers; and’ secasional days of continued: 
rain, with the mOS€ Charming’ weather’ iriagimable; ‘when we 
breathe the air of paradise, and the sun rises atid séts in un- 
clouded glory. In the months of August, September, and, 
October—the spring,,of Australia—nothing can exceed the 
loveliness of the climate; the.whole earth is carpetted with. 
green, and the turf is gemmed: with native flowers; amongst 
which are many of the Orchide, January and February are, 
frequently very hot, especially on those days when the sirocco. 
or N:N.W. wind blows; then’ I once saw the thermometer 
standing in the shade at 107 deg.; but it was only for an 
hour or two, and on, the; succeeding evening the air was cool 
and pleasant, the wind blowing from the south-west. Although 
the "thermometer frequently registers a very high degree of 
temperature, yet, owing to the extreme dryness and trans- 
parency of the air, that lassitude and oppression which are ex- 
perienced in ‘the tropies—even at a lower temperature, as in- 
dicated by the thermometer—is totally unknown in South Aus- 
tralia; indeed, I have but little hesitation in stating it to be 


healthier, especially for those troubled with delicate lungs, 
than the severe and changeable one of England. There is said 
to be a great similarity, in many respects, between South 
Australia and Palestine; and,’ from my own observation, I 
can testify that the climate of South Australia is equal to that 
of the’ finest districts: 1 have visited on the shores of the 








FICTION. 


Tales of the Century ; or, Sketches of the Romance of 
History between the years 1746 and 1846. By Joun 
Soseisxrand CHartes Epwarp Strvarr.  Edin- 
burgh: Marshall. G 

“ History,” says Lord Orforp; is a romance which 

is believed: romance ai history which.is not believed.” 

There is a more profound truth in this remark than 
was contemplated by the noble author, or than by the 
_ to the volume’ before’ us has! been discovered. 

essrs. SOBEISKL and, Stuart. explain it by a play 
upon words; and-they Jearnedly trace the origin: of the 
term’ “romance,” for the purpose.of shewing that for- 
merly it'was only a icular \form: of narrative, and 
embodied .history as frequently ‘as‘ fiction; ‘but, by de- 
grees, it came to be applied ‘to, the substance instead of 
the form, and was held tobe descriptive only of imaginary 
events, 14 i183 ; 

But in the saying’ of Lord Onrorp:there is the germ 
of a great truth. Whether intendéd or fot by the pro- 
pounder, it asserts a fact which cannot be too ofter re- 
peated. A large portion of that which we term history, 
and;believe, because it»is so, is really a romance ; 
while no small part of that;which has been embodied in 
romancé, and: therefore we do mot. believe, is veritable 
history. virsbests adi yd 2 

The novelist often comes more nearly to the truth 
than the historian, because the former,takes nature for 
his guide >in his. descriptions; the, latter relies upon 
records, almost always “imperfect, often deliberately 
lying. oe ye ents 
Quitting this question, as better becoming 4 review of 
philosophy than a notice of a volume of tales, let us turn 
to the joint production of .the. gentlemen who have 
sinianidl names in which romance.has claimed a peculiar 
property. Between’ the region ‘of history and that of 
romance, say théy, lies’"a’ debatable land, partaking of 
the qualities ‘of ‘both; ‘and entitled “'The Romarice of 
History 3” & combination of veracity anid exaggeration, 
having the attractions of both,:and to which belongs the 
career of Caarnes Epwarp Stuart. 

This is the hero of 'the tale befove-us,! which, we pre- 

sumie, is ‘the first’ of a contemplated) seties :. the authors 


‘have seized upon’ the most mysterions: incidents im the 


records of his career, and the: help of imagination 
iven’to them a meaning. They have entered upon the 


‘work with almost the zeal of partizans, and-having the 


ability to ‘construct.a plot, ‘and: considerable: power of 
writing, both’im’ description:‘and» the dramatic scenes, 


-they have produced a romance; brief, indeed, but stirring, 


and which a rapid reader might begin and-end in: one 
Christmas evening. ‘To the story are: appended notes, 


‘occupying’ more pages than: the: romance: itself, and 


which the reader may peruse or neglect at’ his pleasure. 
But they are valuable materials for, veritable history, 
gathered diligently from a vast variety of sources, and 
therefore not to be treated with the disdain usually be- 
stowed on these sort ofiaddenda to works of fiction. 








POETRY. 


—_—— 


tay and Legends of ihe West, and other Poems. By 
RANK Curzon... London: Whittaker and Co. 
Exeter: Curzon and Son. 





one of the finest climates in the world; and certainly far 





EXETER and its neighbourhood, from which the Lays 
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and Legends under notice have been drawn, are rich in | 
poetic material, A poet is principally educated by varied | 
material beauty...A monotony of beauty is little better to a | 
poetic mind than a monotony of deformity ; that is, so far 
as it is instrumental to the complete education of genius. | 
The only difference is, that one produces flatness, and 
the other incites fretfulness; but both mutually detract 
from sprightliness-of-mind. —If-the- natural beauties of 
Devon, which are so diversified -by hill and valley and 
other lovely forms, cannot make a poet, we should like 
to know what county. is likely to do so, Mr. Curzon 
then must have found Nature a good master in directing 
him ‘to narrate the Lays and Legends of Exeter and its 
neighbourhood. How far he has been an apt scholar 
our readers will judge by his description of the Exe, 

Beautiful river ! daughter of the Moor! 

Whose hoary locks fall o’er thy childhood’s face, 

With the rough kindness thou canst feel the more 

From the, ripe charms thatimark thy growing grace. 

I know not whether best I Jove thy track, 

When calling ‘all thy earlier beauties back ; 

Those woodlands wild, that stretch across thy breast, 

With their rude arms throwa round thee in thy.rest ; 

Or thy wild, gushing o’er the heath-grown weir, 

Where by the rugged and unequal stair, 

Some briery bower or ancient spring is found, 

By the witch-elder rendered holy ground ; 

Or by some gyp‘y group, whose mystic song 

With echoing strains the startling hills prolong, 

Made strangely musical—in every dress 

Thy river wears, I love thy loveliness. 


_ This extract is from the first poem in the book, which 
is of greater length and pretension than any other. What 
it pretends to be, we believe it is—faithfully descriptive. 
Occasionally the description is vivid and graphic. The 
love of the poet is with the old Exe, and the writer seems 
to guide his spirit by the grandeur of its form. 
When the night 

Falls o’er thy waters with its dim pale light ; 

Or when, at morn, the blushinz hills fall back 

To bear the beauty of thy winding track ; 

Or at the glorious noon-time, when thy way 

Is through the bending woodland’s o’erarched spray; 

Or when, at even-tide, thy murmuring path 

Its sweetest, gentlest, happiest echo hath— 

At every season, and in every mood, 

I'll seek in thee a minister of good ; 

Make my wild music to thy waters move, 

. | And find in thee the eloquence of love. . 
More lays and more legends remain unsung and 

unsaid than Mr. Curzon has familiarized to ws; but 
contentment is another name for wisdom, and, therefore, 
readers should be:content with a portion when the whole 
1s too comprehensive for the limits of one book. We are 
satisfied that Mr. Curzon need not be reviewed in. his 
double character of a writer of prose and a writer of 
poetry. Mr. Curzon is a better poet than a, prose 
writer, and he will: not be disposed to quarrel with us 

se we perceive that his merit lies in a point. . Mr. 
Curzon has a natural fluency of style, which makes 
him a good poetical interpreter of lays and legends. 
Lays and legends without flexibility are like days without 
sunshine —heavy, soulless, and wearisome. . This cannot 
be brought as an objection against the book before us. 
Mr. Curzon is singularly elastic, and his readers must 
in reading become.a — of his lyrical ease, ‘The for- 
mality of the epic and the dignity of the drama aecorded 
not with Curzon’s idea of how a lay or a legend should 
be written. This idea was the true one, and the result of 
such idea has been some simple stories—simply and 





cleverly told. 
Though the’prose tales and the lays before us have, for | 
the most part, their localized interest established, yet | 
the book has something in addition suited to the general | 
reader. “ Annie Lindon” is a sad story, pointed with a 
moral truth, and excellently told. Annie Lindon is an- 


other Effie Deans—a poor unfortunate being, who ap- , 


pears like a necessary self-sufferer, in order to teach men 
wisdom and humanity. The real object of poetry has 
at last broken through the veil of allegory and descrip- 
tion. That object is seen more or less in every poet of 
our times. The aim of poetry is now found to be,not 
so much to amuse as to instruct and ennoble. Even so 
Mr. Curzon has generalized the best of his local sub- 
jects, by applying it to the whole extent of humanity. If 
each local poet had never done less, his localization had 
lost its narrowness in something like public benefit. 
We shall give enough of “Annie Lindon” to make it 
intelligible. 
Near Okment’s stream a cottage stands, 
Old, simple, rude—a ruin now ; 
I knew it when its master’s hands 
Were busy on that rock’s cold brow, 
For he had made a wild, bleak hill, 
Most beautifal.with trees.and flowers. 
E’en now methinks I sce him still 
In one of those neglected bowers : 
There with his child—a fair-hair’d girl— 
At set of sun his wont would be 
To read or talk, whilst in the whirl 
Of youth’s delight, about some tree, 
She gathered garlands, quaint and rare, 
To throw around his long grey hair. 


But the innocent is betrayed. A too common case. 
Annie Lindon destroys her infant! The delicacy of the 
poet would not allow the process of the murder to be 
given. ‘The poet often shrinks from what the novelist 
revels in. The result is certain, 


They chaiaed her down in the felon’s cell, 
That fair young girl, in her pride and her prime, 
And the world in its wisdom rung ber knell, 
And gave her to death in the hour of her crime. 
O pity, and pardon, and love I claim, 
For the erring, the friendless, the poor ; 
Think that ye add to the annals of shame 
The guilt of one murder the more ? 
They.chained her down in the felon’s cell, 
From mercy, from charity driven ; 
They made ber familiar with works of hell, 
That she never might hope for heaven. 
Ye daughters of earth! ye are all, all weak, ” 
Not an hour do ye rest from sin; 
Dry up the:tear from the Criminal’s cheek, 
And take the Deserted one in, 
To the haunts of the wronged and the fallen go, 
Awake to the mission of love ; 
Think that every sister you save below 
Is a sister to meet above. 


Man’s wisdom is all powerful to, punish a poor girl’s 
misfortune. ‘Then comes the last fearful ca‘astrophe ; 
and, under the scaffold, 


The man in whom every passion had died, 

Ere manhood had taught hint the power to feel, 
Is there in his hollow and heartless pride, 

To add to her sentence his solemn zeal. 
And the sage is there with his hard cold face, 
By the side of the scholar taking bis place’; 
And while the one uttered his stern. proud law, 
The other grew. sadder from all he saw : 
Yet was he there with the rest, to hurl 

Into eternity one of his race ; 
Was there to mock a weak young girl, 

And witaess her death’s disgrace. 
And woman was there, with her meek mild eye; 
Bright with a demon’s extacy. 


But within the walls of the prison another scene.is 
being acted, and the solemn mockery is thus depicted;— 
They came in all their callous parade, 
With voices, and faces, and robes’ all trim ; 
The hangman was there with the badge of his trade, 
And the priest—ah ! the Bible was carried by him, 


We repeat the last line—“ And the priest, ah! the 
Bible was carried by him.” Poet and critic can say no 
more. We would pause on the power of this one word, 
only that the tale is not all told, for— 
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They came to the cell for the poor young thing 
They might have been saving and solacing. 
Whom hath the guilty to. solace her now : 
Who.is that old man that bends o’er her brow? 
That hangs round her neck and feeds on her breath, 
And clasps her as closely as soon shall Death ? 
Father and child! oh, mark them well! 
Think what she was to him ere she fell. 
Who shall sever that long embrace ? 
Who harshly tear away face from face? 
Who dare the struggling hands to part, 
Or break the throbbing of heart with heart ? 
But they cannot wait—the death-bell’s sound 
Hath called the cold men sternly round. 
“* Seize them! part them! why do ye start! 
Take off his hands from the woman’s head ; 
What dost thou see that so slow thow art ? 
The dead in the arms of the dead!”’ 


Mr. Curzon should here have rested. ‘The consum- 
mation and proper finish, which so particularized the 
genius of CAMPBELL, was at this place. We did not 
require to be told that poison had produced the death of 
father andchild. Poetry does not ask so much, and the 
burial in the cross-roads which follows adds nothing to 
the strength or the moral of the tale. It may be urged 
that the extracts we have given are trite. Suppose they 
are. Some old truths may be re-uttered to advantage, 
and no poet is less a poet because in his moral and social 
teachings he re-adorns a fact which previously has been 
the property of prose. We have quoted from the Lays 
and Legends of the West enough to shew the style and 
merits of the author. Mr. Curzon should, if he intends 
to follow poetry, cultivate his Zyrical powers. His lyrics 
are now highly creditable, and his approach to excellence 
depends entirely on the amount of his self-education. 








EDUCATION. 


Green’s Nursery Annual, London, 1847. Darton and 
Clark. 

A cirt-Book for babies? “Nay, not exactly so, but for 
little children not yet emancipated from the nursery. Got 
up taplease the eye, and to convey to the young mind 
such homely food as in its immature state it can alone 
digest, such as. simple stories and rhymes, like those 
that a child loves to be told when sitting upon the knee 
in ; that pleasant twilight time when the blaze of the 
Christmas fire forbids the intrusion of the candles to 
dispel the charm, this volume is adorned with coloured 
engravings, and spirited woodcuts, and a border round 
every page ; and the binding is novel and beautiful. 





RELIGION. 


Notes Analogical and Expository of the Book of Revela- 
iy By.J. Arner Srory, London: Ward and 

40. 

Mucu ingenuity as well as learning have been bestowed 

upon the composition,of this little.work, which will 

greatly assist the Christian reader in his interpretation 

of the allegories and types contained in the Revelations. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Irish Diamonds ; or a Theory of Irish Wit and Blunders ; 
combined with other kindred subjects. By Joun 
Smitu, one of the editors of the “ Liverpool Mer- 
eury,” &c, London, 1847. Chapman and Hall. 


MerRiMent and wisdom are more nearly allied than 
the world reputes them. The gravest man. is not always 
the wisest, and he who thinks the most is.the most ready 
for the relaxation of alaugh. ‘The shallow fool not un- 
tot endeavours to cloak his folly under a solemn 
ace : 
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And do a wilful stillness entertain 
With thought to be bedecked in an opinion 
Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit, 

As who should say, ‘* I am Sir Oracle, 
And when I ope my lips let:no deg bark.”’ 
Ob my Antonio, I do know of these 
That therefore only are accounted wise 
When they say nothing. 


Mr. Smirn, like a true philosopher, is both merry and 
wise. He has sought to relieve the graver occupations 
of his busy life with a subject that yields a twofold 
pleasure—amusement in the gathering of materials, 
and exercise of thought in the arrangement and analysis 
of them. Irish wit is a field.over which a collector may 
wander with no other ineconyenience than a side-ache 
from excess of laughter; but it also.is one upon which 
the philosopher in his study may ponder with the loftier 
purpose of tracing its origin in the national.character, 
and its theory as deduced from the established principles 
of mental science. Mr. Smrru, combining both objects, 
has laboured diligently at the work, and has now placed 
the results before the public in a volume, which will 
better reward perusal than any of the Christmas tales 
with which the shops have been deluged during the 
regent season. We propose to give some account 
of it. 

Mr. SmirH commences appropriately with a sketch of 
the national characters of the English, the Scotch, and 
the Irish, This is accomplished by some. very apt 
illustrations. 


CHARACTERS OF THE ENGLISH, SCOTCH, AND IRISH. 


Looking, then, at the populace of the three kingdoms (or 
rather queendoms), it may easily be perceived that there is a 
considerable difference amongst them with respect to tempera- 
ment. The Irish are gay, ardent, and impetuous; the Scotch 
are comparatively cool, steady, and cautious; the English 
are, perhaps, a fair average between the two. I remember it 
was not inelegantly observed by a friend of mine, that an 
Englishman thinks and speaks;.a Scotchman thinks twice 





| before he speaks; and an Irishman speaks before he thinks. 
| A lady present added, ‘‘A Scotchman thinks with his head : 
| an Irishman with his heart.’ 


This allusion to impulse opera- 
ting more rapidly than deliberation, is akin to Miss Edge- 
worth’s remark, that an Irishman may err with his head, never 
with his heart: the truth, however, being, that he obeys his 
heart, not always waiting for the dictates of his head. Some 
years ago there was a earivcature, very graphically portraying 
these grades of difference in the ardour of the three nations. 
An Englishman, an Irishman, and a Scotchman were repre- 
sented as looking through a confectioner’s window at a beau- 
tiful young woman serving in the shop. ‘* Oh!” exclaims 
Mr. Patrick, ‘‘do let us. be. after spending a half-crown 
with the dear craytur, that we may look at her convaniently, 
and have a bit of chat with her,” ‘‘ You extravagant dog! 
says Mr. George, ‘I am sure one half the money will do 
quite as well. But let us go in by all means} she’s a charm- 
ing girl.” ‘Ah, weit a wee!’’ interposed Mr. Andrew ; 
‘‘dinna ye ken it’ll serve oor purpose equally weell just to 
ask the bonny lassie to gie us twa sixpences for a shilling, and 
inquire where’s Mr. Thompson's hoose, and sic like? We're 
no hungry, and may as weell save the siller.’’ q 
And there is the old story of the experiment made, in 
London by, two friends, who spoke to every labourer they met 
between St. Giles’s and Holborn Hill, until they had found 
one belonging,to each of the three countries; and to each, 
but separately, they put the question, ‘‘ What would you take 
to stand on the top of the Monument all night with only your 
night-clothes on?’’ The Englishman, in a straightforward 
way, replied at once, ‘‘ Five pounds;” the Scotchman cau- 
tiously asked, ‘‘ What will ye gie?”’ and the Irishman, off- 
hand, exclaimed, ‘‘ Sure, I’d be after taking a bad cowld.” 


The second chapter is devoted to Definitions of Wit 
and Blunder. The best, perhaps, is that which SypNEY 
Smitru published in the Edinburgh Review. We extract 
these, with Mr. Smiru’s comments and the illustra- 





There are a sort of men whose visages 
Do cream and mantle like a standing pond, 


tions :— 
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WIT AND BLUNDER DEFINED. 


The writer says (Edinburgh Review, vol. ii. July 1803), 
‘¢ Though the question is not a. very easy one (to solve), we 
shall venture to say that a bull is an apparent congruity and 
real incongruity suddenly discovered.’’ If I might paraphrase 
this definition, I should say that in a bull we have first an ap- 
parent agreement or consistency of parts, followed, however, 
by the sudden discovery of their ludicrous disagreement. 
* And if this account of bulls,’’ says the Reviewer, ‘* be just, 
they are the very reverse of wit; for, as wit discovers real 
relations that are not apparent, bulls admit apparent relations 
that are not real. The pleasure arising from wit proceeds 
from our surprise at suddenly discovering two things to be 
similar in which we suspected no similarity. The pleasure 
arising from bulls proceeds from our discovering two things to 
be dissimilar in which a resemblance might have been sus- 
pected.”’? The Reviewer then proceeds to give two appropriate 
anecdotes, excellently illustrating the truth of both the defini- 
tions he has advanced. First, that of wit. ‘‘ Louis XIV. 
being extremely harassed by the repeated solicitations of a 
veteran officer for promotion, said one day loud enough to be 
heard, ‘ That gentleman is the most troublesome officer I have 
in my service,’ ‘That is precisely the charge,’ said the old 
man, ‘which your majesty’s enemies bring against me.’ ”’ 
Secondly, for the bull, ‘‘ An Jrish gentleman was writing a 
letter in a coffee-house, and perceiving that an Irishman sta- 
tioned behind him was overlooking him, he continued writing, 
* I would say more, but an impudent tall Irishman is reading 
over my shoulder every word I write.’ ‘ You lie, you scoun- 
drel !’ said the self-convicted Hibernian.” Upon these exam- 


ples the Reviewer truly observes :—‘‘ The pleasure derived | 


from the first of these stories proceeds from the diseovery of 
the relation that subsists between the object the officer had in 
view and his own ready assent to an observation so unftiendly 
to that end. In the first rapid glance which the mind 
throws upon his words, he appears by his acquiescence to be 
pleading against himself. 
tween what he says and what he wishes to effect by speaking. 
In the second story the pleasure is decidedly the reverse. The 
lie given was apparently the readiest means of proving his in- 
nocence, and really the most effectual way of establishing his 
guilt. There seems for a moment to be a strong relation be- 
tween the means and the object, while, im fact, no irrelation 
can be so complete.” 


The. author adds his own theory of Irish wit and its 
sources; in the peculiarities of the national character. In 
this he differs materially from the views of Mr. and Miss 
Epe¢Eworru in their famous ‘‘ Essay on Irish Bulls.” 
The argument of the latter is mainly a denial of the fact, 
and’ they labour ingeniously to collect from the litera- 
ture of other nations the same or parallel stories, in 
order to prove that they are not peculiar to Ireland, or 
characteristic of her people, but that they belong to 
all peoples of lively temperament. The English do not 
make bulls, because bulls are too phlegmatic. ‘Those 
who use figurative language are the great bull makers; 
and to their figures of speech are the Irish bulls to be 
attributed. Mr, Smirm goes so far with the Epcn- 
worrus, but he considers that a third ingredient must 
be added to complete the philosophy of Irish bulls and 
wit. Let him speak for himself :— 

THE AUTHOR’S DEFINITION. 

The main cause for that which appears to me to be the pre- 
vailing Irish wit is the habit of the Irish to look to the other 
end, if I may so express myself, of any idea that is presented to 
them; a national habit of contrast; a mental antipodean 
exercise ; a flight to the opposite extreme of a proposition 
—which, in youth, in manhood, and in age, the Irish seem to 
delight in. Any sudden start of intellectual antagonism, a 
prompt appliance of the contrary end of the telescope of 
thought, is as natural to an Irish mind as the rebound of a 
blow, of as the inevitably left-handed reflexion from a mirror. 
If E were to say the Irish were prone to sudden antithesis, this 
‘would partly express my meaning, but antithesis is not suffi- 
ciently graphic, neither is antimetathesis. The oxymoron, or 
rhetorical paradox, is nearer; under which form of proposition 
Cato used to say of Scipio Africanus, ‘‘ He was never less at 


There seems to be no relation be- | 








leisure than when at leisure, nor less alone than when alone :”’ 
yet this is too straightforward, too ordinary, too obvious a con- 
tradiction of terms. There is a more witty specimen of this figure, 
in which it is said, —An Englishman is never happy but when he 
is miserable; a Scotchman is never at home but when he is 
abroad ; an Irishman is never at peace but when he is fight- 


ing. This is nearer the mark; but I must, if possible, be 
more explicit still. One neighbour may live directly opposite 
to another in a straight street; but it is more like the oppo- 
siteness I would describe, when, at four street ends, each 
corner-house is considered in reference to the one diagonally 
opposite. 


And this is an illustration :— 


When General V-———-——- was quartered in a small town 
in Ireland, he and his lady were regularly besieged, whenever 
they got into their carriage, by an old beggar woman, who kept 
her post at the door, assailing them daily with fresh importu- 
nities and fresh tales of distress. At last the lady’s charity 
and the general’s patience were nearly exhausted, but their 
petitioner’s wit was still in its pristine vigour. One morning, 
at the accustomed hour, when the lady was getting into her 
carriage, the old woman began,—‘‘ Agh! my lady; success 
to yer ladyship, and success to yer honour’s honour this morn- 
ing, of all the days in the year; for sure didn’t I drame last 
night that her ladyship gave me a pound of tay; and that yer 
honour gave me a pound of tobacco.”’ ‘* But, my good wo- 
man,’’ said the General, ‘‘do you not know that dreams al- 
ways go by the rule of contrary?’’ ‘‘ Do they so, plase yer 
honour ? rejoined the old woman; ‘‘ then it must be yer ho- 
nour that will give me the tay, and her ladyship that will give 
me the tobaeco.’? Here the English or Scotch mind, I have 
no. hesitation in saying, would have taken the allusion to 
dreams and their contraries to signify that, as far as dreams 
could apply to realities, there must be expected, according to 
the adage, a decided negation of the request which had been 
urged; but the Irish are not disposed to look at such oppo- 
sites. No; they must fly tothe compound conirariety. 


With this theory before him, Mr. Smrrx proceeds to 
review the various specimens he has heard or read of, 
and we take a few of the best of the 

IRISH BULLS. 

‘Why do you write in'so very large a hand ?’’ inquired a 
friend. ‘‘Arrah, dear, an’ isn’t it to my poor mother I’m 
writing ? and she is so very deaf, that I’m writing her a loud 
letther.”’ 

‘+ Is not that athin fellow?”’ said.an Englishman to Paddy. 
“‘T do think I never saw in all England, a man so very thin.” 
‘“‘ Och !’’ said Paddy, with a chuckling whoop, ‘ do you call 
him thin? why I know a man in Ireland that’s as thin as two 
av him,’’ 

This, again, is the other end of the idea;— 

Murphy was going to his work early one morning, and was 
met by a friend, who knew that Murphy’s married sister, with 
whom he lodged, was expected to add a unit to the popula- 
tion. *‘ Well, is there any news of your sister this morning ?” 
“©Oh, then, indeed there is, I’m glad to tell you; and all’s 
nicely over: thanks be for that same, any how.”’ ‘ And is it 
a boy or a girl?” “‘ By the powers, now, and if I haven’t 
forgotten to ask whether I am an uncle or an aunt.” 


Another chapter is devoted to 


IRISH WIT. 

An Irish sentinel on duty, was so-furiously assailed by a 
dog, that to escape inevitable damage from his powerful fangs 
he shot the animal. It turned out to be the property of an 
officer of the garrison, who severely rebuked the soldier, 
telling him that he might surely have been satisfied by taking 
the butt-end of his musket to defend himself. ‘‘ And so 
I would have done, yer honour, had he run at me wid his 
tail.” 

It was a contrast amounting to a reflection which the impu- 
dent Irish vagrant played off upon the magistrate, who 
shewed no little prejudice himself at the sight of the petty 
offender : ‘‘ Ah! sir, I see what you are; I see the rogue in 
your face.” ‘* Indeed, yer warship, I didn’t know afore that 
my face was a looking-glass.”’ 
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Paddy came very late to his work one morning, for which 
his employer reprimanded him. In the afternoon, his master 
met him half-way home before the usual hour of dismissal. 
“« How is this, my man, and you were so late this morning ?”” 
“ Troth, sor, I’m going airly for that same raison, because it 
would be too bad to be late twice in one day.”’ 

(To be continued.) 





The Doctor. Vol. Vi. London: Longman & Co. 
THE authorship of this whimsical production was con- 
cealed for a long time, and “ Who wrote The Doctor ?” 
was the theme of earnest debate at clubs and coteries. 
The wisdom and the poetry scattered about the pages 
pointed to some practised pen that could not have failed 
to make itself famous in other forms. But the puerili- 
ties with which they were so largely mingled indicated 
rather a great mind declining into its dotage than the 
voluntary folly of a philosopher in his moments of un- 
wisdom, when learning how “‘ dulce est desipere in loco.” 

But presently it was. whispered that The Doctor was 
no other than Doctor Sourney. There was his ampli- 
tude of learning; there his narrowness of thought. 
His poetry was apparent in one page, his peculiar strain 
of sentiment in another, his pure Saxon English in a 
third. The paternity thus awarded by common fame 
was not repudiated. Although successive volumes ap- 

ared without the author’s name upon the title-page, to 

im they were universally attributed. When death so 
untimely arrested his laborious hand, in the midst of the 
books that were loved by him like life, and to whose 
society his happiest hours were dedicated, the sixth 
volume of The Doctor was written and in course of re- 
vision for the printer, and the materials for a seventh 
were collected. His son-in-law, the Rev. Mr, WARTER, 
assumed the pious duty of completing the work his re- 
vered relative had left unfinished. ‘The remainder of the 
one volume was revised, and the gatherings for the other 
have been expurgated and arranged in accordance with 
the design of the author. The one is now before us; 
the other, finishing the work, will follow speedily. 

The posthumous Editor has, however, judiciously cur- 
tailed some of the puerilities in which Sournry had 
indulged,—the freaks of typography that must have so 
sorely perplexed his printers how they should comply with 
the eccentricities of type and illustration upon which the 
author insisted. The Docior has enough of substantial 
attractions to need no such vulgar arts. The common- 
place book of a reader of such extensive and out-of-the- 
way lore as Sovrney loved, could not fail to be replete 
with amusement, and possibly with substantial informa- 
tion; his quiet humours, his warm imagination, and 
genial temperament would make the manner as agree- 
able as the matter. Hence a work which, with all its 
faults; “ the world will not willingly let die,” which will 
take a permanent place upon the book shelf, and be read 
and enjoyed when his ponderous epics and his scar¢ely 
less heavy ethics shall have passed into oblivion. 

But The Doctor is not a book about which it is pos- 
sible to talk. It is not a subject for a critical review, 
and it is far too miscellaneous for aught in the nature of 
a description of its contents. It can be exhibited only 
by extracts, and with these half-a-dozen Critics 
might with ease be filled. The difficulty lies in the se- 
lection, where the abundance is so great. But we must 
present enough to stay the reader’s appetite until he ean 
procure the book itself, or to convey a fair notion of its 
contents to the busy reader whom time will not permit to 
do more than acquire a general knowledge of books from 
these notices of them; the which, by-the-bye, is the pro- 
per office and vocation of a literary journal. 

The ancient and almost unknown author, Aserut, 
forms the substratum, as it were, of the first portion of 
the volume ; the quaint sayings and odd learning of the 
sage being mingled with the quiddities and scarcely less 





quaint reflections they suggested to the Doctor. What 
a hodge-podge of learning is in this on 
THE GENEALOGY OF THE NAME OF DOVE! 


If he looked for the names through the thinner disguise of 
language, there was Semiramis, who, having been fed by 
doves, was named after them. ‘What was Zurita, the greatest 
historian of Arragon, but a young stock-dove? What were 
the three Palominos, so propefly enumerated in the Bibliotheca 
of Nicolas Antonio? Pedro the Benedictine, in whose ser- 
mons the more than ordinary breathing of the spirit might not 
unreasonably be expected from his name; Francisco, who 
translated into Castillian the Psychomachia of the Christian 
poet Aurelius Prudentius, and Diego, the prior of Xodar, 
whose Liber dé mutatione @ris, in quo assidua et mirabilis 
mutationis temporum historia, eum suis causis, enarratur, he 
so greatly regretted that he had never been able to procure: 
what were these Palominos? what but doves ?—Father Co- 
lombiere, who framed the service for the heart of Jesus, which 
was now so fashionable in Catholic countries, was clearly of 
the dove genus. St. Columba was a decided dove; three 
there were certainly, the Senonian, the Cordovan, and the 
Cornish ; and there is reason to bélieve that there was a fourth 
also, a female dove, who held a high rank in St. Ursula’s great 
army of virgins. Columbo the anatomist, deservedly eminent 
as one of those who, by their researches, led the way for Har- 
vey, he also was a dove. Lastly—and the Doctor in fine taste 
always reserved the greatest glory of the dove name for the 
conclusion of his discourse—lastly, there was Christopher Co- 
lumbus, whom he used to call his famous namesake. And he 
never failed to commend Ferdinand Columbus, for the wisdom 
and piety with which he had commented upon the mystery of 
the name, to remark that his father had conveyed the grace’ of 
the Holy Ghost to the New World, shewing to the people 
who knew him not, who was God’s beloved Son, as the Holy 
Ghost had done in the figure of a dove at the baptism of St. 
John, and bearing, like Noah’s dove, the olive-branch and the 
oil of baptism over the waters of the ocean. And what would 
our onomatologist have said if he had learned to read’ these 
words in that curious book of the &c. family, the Oriental 
fragments of Major Edward Moor: ‘Jn respect to St. Co- 
lumba, or Colomb, and other superstitious names and things 
in close relationship, I shal] have in another place something 
to say. I shall try to connect Col-omd with Kal-O'm,— 
those infinitely mysterious words of Hindu mythology: 
and with these, divers mythé, converging into or diverging 
from O’M—A U M, the Irish Ogham,—I A M,—Amen, 
IAw—Hl-Kolmkill, &. &e.'&c."" Surely had the onomato- 
logist lived to read this passage, he would forthwith have 
opened and corresponded with the benevolent and erudite 
eteswterarist of Bealings. ‘These things were said im his 
deeper moods. In the days of courtship he had said in song 
that Venus’s car was drawn by doves, regretting at the time 
that an allusion which came with sach peculiar felicity from 
him, should appear to common readers to mean nothing more 
than what rhymers from time immemorial had said before him. 
After marriege he often called Mrs. Dove his turtle; and in 
his playful humours, when the gracefulness of youth had gra- 
dually been ‘superseded by a certain rotundity of form, he 
sometimes named her ¢drra, his ring-dove. Then he would 
regret that she had not proved a stock-dove,—and if she 
frowned at him, or looked grave, she was his pouting pigeon. 
One inconvenience, however, Mrs. Dove felt from his re- 
verence for the name. He never suffered a pigeon-pie at his 
table. And when he read that the Samaritans were reproached 
with retaining a trace of Assyrian superstition, bécause they 
held it unlawful to eat this bird, he was from that time inclined 
to think favourably of the schismaties of Mount Gerizim. 


How much reading is lavished upon the. following 
whimsical memoranda on 


THE ILLUSTRIOUS LETTER! 


The Doctor, as I have said in the last chapter, pronounced 
with peculiar emphasis the Christian name of Daniel Defoe. 
Then taking up the auspicious word—Is there not Daniel the 
prophet, in honour of whom my baptismal name was given— 
Daniel, if not the greatest of the prophets, yet for the matter 
of his prophecies the most important : Daniel the French his- 
torian, and Daniel the English poet, who reminds me of other 
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poets in D not less eminent: Donne, Dodsley, Drayton, 


.Drummond, Douglas’ the Bishop’ of Dunkeld, Dunbar, Den- 


ham, Davenant, Dyer, Durfey, Dryden, and Stephen Duck ; 





HISTORY OF PANTALOONS. 
It is a tradition in Corsica, that when St. Pantaleon was be- 
| headed, the executioner’s sword was converted into a wax taper, 





Democritus the wise Abderite, whom I especially honour for | and the weapons of all his attendants into snuffers, and that 
finding matter of jest even in the profoundest thought, ex-' the head rose from the block and sung. In honour of this 
tracting mirth from philosophy, and joining in delightful | miracle, the Corsicans, as late as the year 1775, used to have 


matrimony wit with wisdom ? Is there not Dollond the op- | 
tician? Dalembert and Diderot among those encyclopedists 
with whose renown 


All Europe tings from side to side, 


Derham the Astro-Physico—and Christo—Theologian, Dille- 
‘nius the botanist, Dion. who, for his eloquence, was called the 
-golden-mouthed ;, Diagoras’ who, boldly ‘despising the false 
gods of Greece, blindly and audaciously denied the God of 
Nature. . Diocles who.invented the cissoid ;.Deodati, Dio- 
dorus and Dion Cassius... Thus rich was the letter D eyen 
before the: birth. of Six; Humphrey Davy,,and the catastrophe 


,-0f Doctor. Dodd: . before, Daniel. Mendoza triumphed. over 


Humphreys ‘in, the ring, and before, Dionysius Lardner, Pro- 
fessor at,.the Sti ———,, University of London, projected the 


Cabinet Cyclopedia. ..Daniel.O’Connell fought Mr. Peel, tri- 


umphed,over the Duke. of. Wellington, bullied the British .Go- 


| their swords consecrated or charmed, by laying them on the 
altar while a mass was‘performed to St. Pantaleon. But what 
have I, who am writing -in January instead of July, and who 
am no Papist, and who have the happiness of living in a Pro- 
testant country, and was baptised, moreover, by a right. old 
English: name,—what have I to do with St. Pantaleon ? 
Simply this: my new pantaloons are just come home, and that 
they derive their name from the aforesaid saint is as certain— 
| as that it was high time I shonld have a new pair. St. Pan- 
taleon, though the tutelary saint of Oporto (which city boasteth 
of his relics); was in more especial fashion at Venice ; and so 
many of the grave Venetians were in consequence named after 
him, that the other Ttalians called them generally Pantaloni in 
derision—as an Irishman’is called Pat, and as° Sawney is with 
us synonymous with Scotchman, or Taffy for a sor of Cadwal- 
lader and votary of St. David and his! leek. Now the Vene- 
tians wore long small clothes ; these, as beimg the national 


-who was full of good works and almsdeeds, whom therefore | 
Peter raised from the dead; and. whom. the. Greeks might in-| Many plans have been proposed for reducing our ortho- 


vernment,.and. changed the..British constitution.....If we,look,| dress, were called Pantaloni also ; and: when the trunkhose! of 
to the ;fine, arts, he pursued,,the .names of,.Douw. and, Durer, | Elizaheth’s days went out of fashion, we received them from 
‘Dolce and. Dominichino. instantly occurs, In, my own profes- | France, with the name of pantaleons.. Pantaloons; then, as of 
sion, among the. ancients, Dioscorides; among the moderns | Venetian and Magnifico parentage, and under the-patronage of 
Dippel, whose marvellgus .oil-is not, more exquisitely curious jan eminent saint, are doubtless an honourable garb... They 
in preparation than powerful in its use 5. Dover of the powder ; | are also of honourable extraction, being clearly of the Braces 
Dalby of, the carminative 3 .Daffy,of the. elixir; Deventer, by | family. For it is this part of our dress by which we are more 
whom the important. art,of .bringing,men. into the world, has | particularly distinguished from the Oriental and inferior na- 
been. so greatly improved,;, Douglas, who, bas. rendered, litho- ‘tions, and also from the abominable Romans, whom our ances- 
tomy so beautiful.an operation that he asserteth in his motto | tors, heaven be praised, subdued. Under the miserable reign 





-it' may be done speedily; safely, and pleasantly; Dessault, of Honorius and Arcadius, these lords of the world thought 


how rising into fame, among, the Continental surgeons, and | proper to expel the Braccarii, or breeches-makers, from their 
Dimsdale, who is extending the blessings of inoculation. Of, capitals, and to prohibit the use of this garment, thinking ft a 
persons eminent for virtue-or sanetity, whoever in, friendship | thing unworthy that the Romans should wear the habit of bar- 
exceeded Damon,,the, friend: of, Pythias ?;.: Is) there mot.,St.| batians: and truly it was’ not fit that so effeminate a race 
John ‘Damascenus,; Dr. Doddridge,’ Deborah, the nurse.of | should wear the breeches. ‘The pantaloons are of this»good - 
Rebekah, who was buried beneath Beth-cl, wader an oak, which | Gothic family. The fashion having beem disused for more than 
was called Allonbachuth, the oak of weeping, and Deborah the a century, was re-introduced some five-and-twenty years ago ; 
wife of Ladidoth, who dwelt uncer her palm trees, between | and still prevails so much, that I, who. like to go with the 
Ramah and Beth-el. inj Mount, Ephraim, where the children | stream, and am therefore content to have fashions thrust upon 
of Israel. came up to her for judgment, fox she was a mother in | me, bave just received a new pair from London. 
; Demas, for whom St. Paul.greets ‘the Colossians, and 


“whom he’ calleth his. fellow. Jabourer 37 and Dorcas, which | There is some humour in this satire on 


being interpreted is in, Hebrew. Tabithay, and in English Doe, 
ORTHOGRAPHICAL REFORMS. 


deed truly have place amofig the. Aevrendxorpor; Daniel, | graphy to some regular system, and improving our language 
alveady'named, but never to’ be remembered .too often, and | in various ways. Mr, Elphinstone, Mr. Pinkerton, and Mr. 
Dan the father of his tribes, Grave writers there are, the Doc- |'Spence, the founder of the Spencean Philanthropists, ‘have 
tor would:say, who, hesitate: not. to affirm.that- Dan was the | distinguished themselves in these usefal and patridtic’ projects, 
first king. of ;Denmark, more properly called Danmark from }and Mr. Pytches is at present in like manner laudably em- 
his name; ‘and | that: he institated there: the military order of | ployed,—though that gentleman contents himself with reform- 


»Dannebrog,, With the pretensions of these. Danish Amti-| ing what these bolder spirits would revolutionize. I also 


quaries, he pursued, Limeddle not. There is surer authority | would fain contribute to:so desirable an end. We agree: that 
forthe merits of this my first.namesake,»./‘ Dan shail judge | in spelling words it is proper to discard all. reference to their 
his people, as one of the tribes of Israel...’ Dam shall be a:ser- | etymology.’ The political reformer would ¢onfine the atten- 
pent by the way, an adder in, the: path, that biteth the horse’s | tion of the Government exclusively to what are called truly 
heels, so that his rider shall fall. backwards.” Daniel, quoth | British, objects; and the philological reformers in like man- 


-the Doctor, is commonly abbreviated. into Dan, from whence lner are desirous of establishing a truly British language. 


doubtless it taketh’ its inoot; and the Daniel therefore who is; Upon this principle, I would anglicize the orthography of 
not wise-as, a serpent, fabifieth the promise of the patriarch | chemise; and by improving upon the hint which the word 
Jacob. .-That this: should have-been the Dan.who fourded'the | would'then offer in its English appearance, we might intro- 
kingdom of Denmark he-deenied an idle fancy. King Dansin | duce into our language a distinction of genders—in which it 
that country, however, there have been, and among them was | has hitherto been defective. |For example, 

King Dan called Mykelati, or the Magnificent, with wham the Hemise and Shemise. 

Bruna Olld, or age of Cumbustion, ended in the North, and } Here without the use of an article, or any change of termina- 
the Hougs Olld, or age of barrows, began, for he it was who | tion we have the needful distinction made more perspicuously 
introduced the custom of interment, But he considered it as} than:by 6 and 9), Aie and hee, Je:and da, or’ other’ articles 
indeed an honour to the name, that death should have. been / serving for no other purpose. Again. In letter-writing, every 
called Advog by the Macedonians, not as a dialectic or pro-| person’ knows that. male and) female letters have a distinct 
vincial form of @Oavaroc, but from the Hebrew Dan, which | sexual character, they, should therefore be: generally: distin- 
signifies, says Jeremy Taylor, a Judge, as intimating that guished thus, 
Judges are appointed to give sentence upon criminals in life | 


Hepistle and Shepistle. 
and death. 


And as there is the same marked difference in the writing of 
the two sexes I would propose ‘ 
Penmanship and Penwomanship. 





To this let us add the 
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Erroneous opinions in religion being promulgated in this 
country by women. as well as men, the teachers of such false 
doctrines may be divided into 
Heresiarchs and Sheresiarchs, 
so that we should speak of 
the Heresy of the Quakers, 
the Sheresy of Joanna. Southcote’s people. 
The troublesome affection of the diaphragm, which every per- 
son has experienced, is upon the same principle to be called, 
according to the sex of the patient, 
Hecups or Shecups 
which upon the principle of making our language truly British 
is better than the more classical form of 
Hiccups and Heeccups 
In its objective use the words become 
Hiscups or Hereups ; 
and in like manner Histerics should be altered into Herterics, 
the complaint never being masculine. So also instead of 
making such words as agreeable, comfortable, &c. adjectives of 
one termination, I would propose 


Masculine agreabeau, Feminine agreabelle 


comfortabeau comfortabelle 
miserabeau miserabelle, 
&c. &e. 


These things are suggested as hints to Mr. Pytches, to be 
by him prepended in his improvement of our Dictionary. I 
beg also to point out for his critical notice the remarkable 
differerence in the meaning of the word misfortune, as applied 
to man, woman, orchild; a peculiarity for which, perhaps, no 
parallel is to be found in any other language. Butto return from 
these philological speculations to the Anti-Jacobin by whom 
we have been led to them, how is.it that this critic, great mas- 
ter as he is of the vulgar tongue, should affirm that breeches 
is the only word by which this part of a man’s dress can be 
expressed ? Had he forgotten that there was such a word as 
galligaskins ?>—to say nothing of inexpressibles and dont-men- 
tion-’ems. Why also did he omit pantaloons ?—and thus the 
Chapter like a rondeau comes round to St. Pantaleon with 
whom it began. 


Sancte Pentaleon, ora pro nobis ! 

Admirable, too, is this 

ESSAY ON STYLES. 

Authors are often classed, like painters, according to the 
school in which they have been trained, or to which they have 
attached themselves. But it is not so easy to ascertain this 
in literature as it is in painting; and if some of the critics 
who have thus endeavoured to class them, were sent to school 
themselves and there whipt into a little more learning, so 
many silly classifications of this kind would not mislead those 
readers who suppose, in the simplicity of their own good faith, 
that no man presumes to write upon a subject which he does 
not understand. Styles may with more accuracy be classed, 
and for this purpose metals might be used in literature as they 
are in heraldry. We might speak of the golden style, the 
silver, the iron, the leaden, the pinchbeck, and the bronze. 
Others there are which cannot be brought under any of ‘these 
appellations. There isthe Cyclopean style, of which Johnson 
is the great example; the sparkling, or micacious, 
by Hazlitt, and much affected in Reviews and Magazines ; the 
oleaginous, in which Mr. Charles Butler bears the palm, or 
more appropriately the olive-branch; the fulminating—which 
is Walter Landor’s, whose conversation has been compared to 
thunder and lightning ; the impenetrable—which is sometimes 
used by Mr. Coleridge; and the Jeremy-Benthamite, which 
cannot with propriety be distinguished by any other name 
than one derived from its unparalleled and unparallelable 
author. & 

** Ex stilo,’’ says Brasmus, ‘‘ perpendimus ingenium eujus- 
que, omnemque mentis habitum ex ipsa dictionis ratione con- 
jectamus. Est enim tumidi, stilus turgidus; abjecti, humilis, 
exanguis ; asperi scaber ; amarulenti, tristis ac maledicus ; de- 
liciis affluentis, picturatus ac dissolutus. Breviter, omne vite 
simulacrum, omnis animi vis, in oratione perinde ut in speculo 
repreesentatur, ac vel intima pectoris, arcanis quibusdam ves- 
tigiis, deprehenduntur.’’ There is the lean style, of which 
Nathaniel Lardner and William Coxe may be held up as ex- 
amples; and there is the larded one, exemplified in Bishop 
Andrews, and in Burton the Anatomist of Melancholy ; Jeremy 








Taylor's is both a flowery and a fruitful -style ; Harvey the 
Meditationist’s a weedy one. There’are the hard and dry ; the 
weak and watery; the manly and the womanly ; the juvenile 
and the anile: the round gnd the pointed; the flashy and the 
fiery ; the lucid and the opaque; the luminous and the tene- 
brous ; the continuous and the disjointed. The washy and the 
slap-dash are both much in vogue, especially in magazines and 
reviews ; so are the barbed and venomed. The High Slang 
style is exhibited in the Cour? Journal, and in Mr. Colburn’s 
novels; the Low Slang in Jom and Jerry, Bell’s Life in 
London, and most magazines, those especially which are of 
most pretensions. The flatulent style, the feverish, the an- 
guish, and the atrabilious, are all as common as the diseases of 
body from which they take their name, and of mind in which 
they originate ; and not less common than either is the dys- 
peptic style, proceeding from a weakness in the digestive. fa- 
culty. Learned, or if not learned, dear reader, I had much to 
say of style ; but the under-written passage from that beauti- 
ful book, Xenophon’s Memorabilia Socratis, has induced me, 
as the Latins say, stilum vertere, and to erase a paragraph 
written with ink, in which the gall predominated. 


In conclusion, take a specimen of his graver man- 
ner:— 

THE DOCTOR ON UGLINESS. 

Some ill, he thought, was produced in human affairs by 
applying the term unfortunate to circumstances which were 
brought about by imprudence. A man was unfortunate, if 
being thrown from his horse on a journey, he broke arm or leg, 
but not if he broke his neck in steeple-hunting, or when in 
full cry after a fox; if he were impoverished by the miscon- 
duct of others, not if he were ruined by his own folly and ex- 
travagance ; if he suffered in any way by the villany of ano- 
ther, not if he were transported, or hanged for his own. Nei- 
ther would he allow that either man or woman could with 
propriety be called, as we not unfrequently hear in common 
speech, unfortunately ugly. Wickedly ugly, he said, they 
might be, and too often were; and in such cases the greater 
their pretensions to beauty, the uglier they were. But good- 
ness has a beauty of its own, which is not dependent upon 
form and features, and which makes itself felt and acknow- 
ledged, however otherwise ill-favoured the face may be in 
which it is set. 


The season has not produced a book so peculiarly its 
own as this. 





JOURNAL OF FRENCH LITERATURE, 
Héva. By M. Mery. 


[SEOOND NOTICE] 

After many perils, and much suffering, the two Euro- 
pean adventurers succeed in regaining the once brilliant 
chatteram of Mounoussamy, but his widow has already 
been removed to the house of her brother-in-law at 
Madras; and, private business requiring the departure 
of Sir Edward:for the coast, Gabriel finds himself alone 
in the lakes Villa, with the exception of the servants, 
left there to attend him. Here is a charming picture of 


AN INDIAN HABITATION. 


All around him he remarked the delicious negligence, and 
the charmingly capricious tastes which revealed the late inha- 
bitation ef Héva; her tame lori, which was expanding its 
painted wings on, its perch of maple-wood, deceived by the 
glittering objects to which its eye had been long-accustomed, 
gave forth its joyous song, and bent its head gracefully to in- 
vite a kiss from the coral lips of its mistress. On every side 
were strewn a brilliant confusion of those elegant trifles which 
embalm the hands cf a woman; screens behind which were 
fluttering birds of brilliant plumage, imprisoned in a Chinese 
Sliosque; fragments of embroidery carelessly flung aside ; 
a Japanese yase, upon whose cover a sportive hand had tied a 
knot of ribbons to the venerable hand of Brdhma; richly-cut 
chrystal bowls, from which the faded tulips were now droop- 
ing colourless and flaccid ; and, finally, a chess-board, upon 
which the men had been overturned in a moment of girlish 
pique at a too precocious check. The hand of Héva was every 
where ; and, although absent, she still inhabited her dwelling. 
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Here is also.a glorious creation, or an exquisite de- 
scription of 
AN INDIAN LANDSCAPE, 


Thesun had not yet risen, but the whole scene was al- 
ready inundated with the light which precedes his coming, in 
the eastern horizon. Far in the distance might be seen gliding 
rapidly along upon the outskirts of the forests, or in the 
depths of the valleys, the terrific forms of the wild animals, 
which, gorged with blood, were hastening to regain their dens, 
as though nature had forbidden them to trouble by their pre- 
sence the calm serenity of the rising'sun. Gigantic trees, scat- 
tered in countless numbers over a limitless plain, looked like 
courtiers awaiting, motionless and silent, the coming of their 
king ; while in some of its marvellous aspects, the landscape 
resembled a fair woman adorning herself to receive her bride- 
groom; she unrolled her tresses of ivory-like rice-fields ; she 
wound about her throat a bright and tortuous river as it were a 
necklace of silver ; she called forth from a gorge which divided 
two lovely hills, a cluster of gorgeous aloes to form her bridal 


bouquet; and she draped herself in the glory of a stretch of | 


turf crowded with blossoms, as with a robe of flowered cache- | Which it is covered are, as you see, mixed with tongues of 


mire. When the sun, which has risen without weariness, for 
six thousand years, to enjoy in his solitary majesty this un- 
frequented and sublime landscape; when the radiant bride- 
groom of this matchless scene of nature revealed himself upon 
the summit of the blue mountain, like an eye of gold opening 
suddenly in the forehead of a giant, every object seemed to 
tremble in the embrace of heaven: and a harmony, com- 
posed of all the voices which are heard among the leaves of 
the tall trees, upon the rippling tide of the rivers, in the rush- 
ing of the waterfalls, in the song of the wild birds, in the 
bounding of the torrents, in the petals of the flowers, in the 
bosoms of the valleys, and on the crests of the swelling hills, 
burst forth, like the first hymn which was awakened at the 
dawn of the creation. 


We cannot resist the transcription of another extract 
which we have marked; and we are the more anxious to 
introduce it to our readers, as it will afford them an ad- 
mirable opportunity of estimating the extent of M. 
Mery’s observation of the brute creation in their savage 
state. We have seen, in the Elephant Hunt of the 
“ Florida,” the social feeling which exists in that colossal 
commonwealth, and the unwearied watch which those 
huge beasts keep over their dead. We shall now be 
enabled to form an estimate of the less generous and un- 
gregarious tiger. We are not about to commend the 
snaring expedition which will afford us this facility, for 
we are too good sportsmen at heart not to desire a fair 
field; but we presume that the impulse must excuse the 
act. Thus much, then, by way of preface. The two 
Indians, accused by the brother of Mounoussamy of 
treason towards their host, conceal themselves to evade 
the grasp of the law, and twelve months have scarcely 
elapsed since the catastrophe of the Gouroul, ere Gabriel 
discovers that he cannot live beyond the atmosphere of 
the beautiful young widow. It is evident that Héva has 
not, on her side, overlooked the merits of the handsome 
Frenchman, but she still weeps over the memory of her 
lost husband, and he has no hope of success, until, in a 
moment of excitement, she vows to give herself to the 
man who shall go alone to the mouth of the defiles of 
Ravenna, and destroy during one night sixteen tigers to 
make a carpet, upon which she may tread incessantly, 
and thus avenge the death of Mounoussamy. Sixteen 
tigers to be slain in one night! The labours of Her- 
cules were pleasant pastime to such a task; and for a few 
hours Gabriel despairs: but Sir Edward, the man of 
expedients, is beside him: and it is decided that an iron 
cage shall be constructed, from which Gabriel shall make 
war upon the innocent and unsuspicious denizens of the 
defiles. This is done in all secresy by the baronet, while 
Gabriel remains tranquilly at the chattram with Héva; 
and the night arrives, too tardily for the wishes of the 
lover, on which he is to execute his formidable task. 


Sir Edward has engaged to go first to the scene of action, | roar of all these desert-monsters seemed to rend the chest of 








and to secure the cage, which is to be drawn to. the 
valley in a waggon impelled by two oxen, which are 
afterwards to be slain at nightfall, in order to attract the 
tigers. A red flag, hoisted on a palm-tree, is to be the 
signal that all is prepared, after which the men who have 
driven the waggon are to be dismissed to their homes, 
ignorant of the purpose for which the iron fortress is 
esigned. . 


TIGER SNARING,. 


At the appointed day and_ hour Gabriel arrived at the ren- 
dezvous; and his first glance towards the palm-trees scattered 
over the desert, revealed to him the red flag. Ina few instants 
he alighted from his horse, and pressed the hand of his friend. 
Sir Edward had just sent back the three stupid Indians whom 
he had brought from Madras to assist him in securing the cage ; 
and, on the arrival of Gabriel, all was ready. ‘‘ My Chinese 
workman has produced a masterpiece,’’ said Klerbbs, pointing 
to the fearful den, ‘‘ and has even improved upon my plan. 
The cage is eighteen feet in circumference, and the spikes by 


jagged iron. By standing in the centre, you will be beyond 
reach of the longest claws, even supposing that any devilish 
paw could be introduced though this chevauax de frize, which 
is impossible. Here are your rifles all lying together. Their 
loading would bring down a rhinoceros, and they are ready to 
your hand, At eight o’elock you will have a quarter of an 
hour’s moonlight, which will suffice. See how solidly your 
citadel is seated; it is as though it were built upon a rock ; 
an assault from all the tigers in Bengal could not move 
it. * * * Remark how well the spot is chosen: a vast 
and desert plain terminating in a ridge of dark rocks. The 
tiger-club is established just there, in some enormous ravines 
caused by a volcanic explosion. And now, good sport and 
good courage to you, Gabriel; I will be here to deliver you 
three hours after dawn.”’ 

When the sound of his horse’s feet ad died away, and that 
Sir Edward had indeed departed, the solitude became silent 
and menacing around Gabriel. He watched the sun as it 
slowly descended the horizon towards the purple vapours amid 
which it was to disappear, until he began to believe that it 
lingered more than usual; but eventually, as the most anxi- 
ously-awaited night must come at last, the last beam of twi- 
light faded fromthe summit of the lofty palm-trees, and 
Gabriel experienced the awe which chills the strongest heart 
on the eve of a fearful struggle. The two oxen were lying 
upon the ground, mortally wounded, and their low of agony 
already re-echoed through the desert. When the risen stars 
at length announced to the Asiatic monsters that the earth was 
once more their own, there awoke, amid the distant rocks, a 
harsh roar which betrayed that the odour of newly-spilled 
blood had been wafted by the lake-breeze to the nostrils of the 
desert beasts. The festival was ample, and the guests soon 
arrived ; the Amphitryon meanwhile stood erect within his for- 
tress, and, with adouble-barrelled rifle in his hand. Two black 
tigers, which seemed to have fallen from the sky like meteors, 
flung themselves simultaneously upon one of the oxen, and sud- 
denly raised their bloody jaws in defiance on detecting the slight 
noise made by the hunter in taking aim through the grating. At 
the same moment other striped tigers bounded through the sha- 
dows, with flashing eyes, and stopped abruptly, like horses. on 
the edge of a perpendicular precipice, within twenty paces of 
the cage; while, flung back upon their haunches, their 
chests exposed, their ears laid back, and their heads alter- 
nately motionless, and jerked violently forward, they ex- 
amined this colossal hedge-hog, bristling and immobile in the 
midst of the desert; this enemy foreign to their experience, 
to their family traditions, and to their instinct. The most 
famished among them abandoned the solution of the enigma, 
and threw themselves in their turn upon the oxen, contending 
with their neighbours with teeth and claws for their share of 
the savoury flesh which they felt expire under their bite, with 
hoarse spasms of rage and enjoyment. Gabriel had over-esti- 
mated his courage. The bravest man is subject to attacks of 
nervous fear which he cannot sugpress, and which make him 
tremble at times like a coward, Night brings in its train 
terrors which are in themselves formidable to ardent imagina- 
tions, even where no danger exists ; and now the blood-choked 
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Gabriel, and to vibrate through his vitals like a storm of brass ; 
he appeared to be listening to a symphony composed of all the 
notes which grate upon the epidermis like blades of steel, and 
make the nerves shiver. The air seemed to throw towards 
him the teeth and claws of the tigers; and in the delirium of 
his terror, the wretched young man attacked the iron barrier 
which saved him from instant destruction. In moments such 
as these there is nothing save a paroxysm of over-excited rage 
which can restore at once sanity and courage. Gabriel shouted 
at the pitch of his voice like one who strives thoroughly to 
awaken from a frightful dream, and fired off both barrels of 
his carbine. A deep silence instantly succeeded; and the 
animals squatted in a circle, remained motionless, like the 
sphynx in the avenue of the temple of Kernak ; while nothing 
was audible save the monotonous hum of the insect, which, 
concealed beneath a neighbouring bush, murmured its hymn 
to the splendour of night, disdainful alike of man and of the 
tiger. The flash and the report suspended the feast for a few 
instants, as well as the fury of the beasts. The two dead 
members of the family who lay stretched on the earth before 
them, produced no effect upon their survivors; and when two 
more barrels were discharged, they only replied, after a mo- 
ment of hesitation, by a general assault, as though their opera- 
tions had been pre-arranged. They flung themselves headlong 
against the insolent enemy which had dared, even upon their 
own Comains, to dispute with them the rich prey upon which 
they were feasting ; but repulsed on every side by the project- 
ing blades of iron, more solid than their own teeth and claws, 
they fell back, writhing furiously, gnashing their cavernous 
jaws, and roaring with mad rage. The wounds which they 
had received only irritated them the more against their im- 
moveable iron adversary; and at intervals Gabriel appeared 
to be standing in a kiosque hung with tiger’s heads, heads 
swollen with fury, monstrous, blood y, illuminated by two car- 
buncles, and scattering around them a cloud of stars as the 
heated iron does beneath the hammer. He shuddered fear- 
fully from time to time also as he felt the soft extremity of a 
tiger's tail sweep across his face, which had been boldly thrust 
through the grating, for he felt for an instant as though a 
breach had been made in his citadel, and that cage and tenant 
alike were about to be ground in the jaws of the desert 
monsters. 

At this phase of the unheard of drama, Gabriel, like the 
brave but wnaceustomed sailor, who shudders at the first 
broadside and smiles at the second, had recovered all his pre- 
sence of mind. He fired rapidly without counting his shots ; 
and he soon found that the discouragement existed on the 
side of his adversaries. The tigers began to tremble in their 
“arn, as though they had discovered that they were struggling 
in Vain against a superior power. Already a few of the 
most subtle were retreating slowly towards their native moun- 
tains, turning, however, from time to time, to utter a howl of 


impotent defiance at the bloody arena whence they were com- | 


pelled to withdraw ; while the wounded dragged themselves 
towards a thicket of nopals, among which they partially con- 
céaled themselves, stretching their long bodies, and with their 
right paws wiping from their lips a saliva mixed with red froth, 
and applying it to their smarting wounds upon their noses and 
foreheads. Others, without doubt the most untractable among 
them, still swallowed fragments of beef, quenching their thirst 
in a pool of blood, and replying by a harsh roar to every shot 
which failed to reach them; resolving not to separate them- 
selves, although satisfied, from their half devoured prey ; with 
their two fore-claws fastened upon the throat of the ox, thelr 
teeth clutching its horns, their backs quivering, and their hides 
erect, they dragged along the ground, the remains of the feast, 
like prudent revellers, who, surprised by a thuvderstorm in the 
midst of a repast in the open air, carry away with them the 
remains of the edibles to satisfy the wants of the morrow. 

At length Gabriel had time to breathe. He no longer heard, 
save from a Safe distance, the fearful roaring of the scattered 
foe, like the faint and expiring echoes which announce the 
termination of a tempest, and bring hope to the labourer. 
Gabriel nevertheless reloaded all his fire-arms, for he feared 
before the dawn he might have. to contend against a new 
army of tigers recruited In the mountains, Fortunately, 
however, all was over; or the hunter might have sunk under 
the emotion of a second assault. So soon as it was light he 
read with pride the bulletin of his victory. Sixteen tigers 


were lying dead, with their noses and claws still turned to- 
wards the cage, like brave soldiers who had fallen while facing 
the enemy. Numerous pools of blood, here and there stag- 
nant, attested the severity of the wounds which they had car- 
ried to their dens. The oxen had disappeared, but Gabriel 
could still discern the track of their huge skeletons, dragged 
by a savage team. The gratings were stained with huge red 
patches, and several of the spikes had bent beneath the furious 
onslaught of his assailants. * * * A few white-headed 
hawks planed, as the sun rose, over the scene of carnage, but 
Gabriel did not condescend to fire one shot atthem. At length 
Sir Edward arrived, bringing with him a second horse for the 
conqueror, and as he descended the mountain-path, his pan- 
tomime was more eloquent than words; ‘‘ My friend,’’ he 
shouted, so soon as he could be heard; ‘‘ You have richly 





won your happiness—Héva is yours !’’ 








JOURNAL OF GERMAN LITERATURE. 
Reisen in Danemark. Von J. Kouu. Leipsic. 
Travels in Denmark, By J. Kou, 

THE new volume of this indefatigable traveller is now 
before us. We take at present only a single chapter, 
but it is one of great interest, slightly abridging it to 
suit our limits. Perhaps hereafter we may glean a few 

miscellaneous passages. 


THE THORWALDSEN MUSEUM, COPENHAGEN. 


Amongst the objects which now-a-days attract those who 
travel for instruction and intellectual gratification to Copenhagen, 
the Thorwaldsen Museum andthe collections of the Scandinavian 
antiquarians hold the first place. The building which is destined 
for the reception of the Thorwaldsen collection forms a paral- 
lelogram surrounding an oblong court. It is somewhat in the 
Egyptian style, and looks half like a Mausoleum, half like a 
hall of art. The principal entrance leads into a great cham- 
ber intended for equestrian statues and other large works of 
the sculptor. The building has two stories, round each of 


| which is a row of small chambers wherein statues and groups 


are meant to be placed. In the middle of the court is a tomb 
where the remains of the great artist will repose. This in- 
terior space is planned after the model of an ancient race- 
course, in which Thorwaldsen’s monument is as it were the 
winning post, which those in search of skill and fame strive to 
reach. Upon the walls are represented numerous figures 
striving in the race. Some fall on the way, some hold back, 
some victoriously approach the goal and appear already 
crowned with laurel. All this, methinks, is highly poetical, 
and the idea of the whole excellently wrought out. The tone 
of colour on the walls is dark, and the figures have a brown, 
leathery hue, Such sombre colours are certainly not very 
pleasing, but in a building designed partly as a mausoleum it 
is pardonable. The figures representing geniuses are not done 
with the pencil, but consist of a species of mosaic work. The 
wall was first covered with a black substance in which the 
figures were cut, and when that was done a yellow matter was 
laid in the hollow parts and the whole polished. 

At the period of my visit the tomb was just completed. 
The interior was painted with the colour of the friendly For- 
get-me-not, and on the walls bloom those flowers which the 
angels of Raphael bear towards the dead, white lilies. When 
every thing is finished the body of the artist which now lies in 
a chapel of the Ladies Church will be removed hither, and a 
reposing lion cut in marble will close the opening. Thorwald- 
sen was compared in his lifetime to a lion, not only on account 
of his intellectual power, but of his personal appearance as 
well. His head was large, and his long locks fell from it 
like a mane. His bust was like that of Jupiter Tonans, with 
whose front that of a lion was often present to the imagina- 
tion of the Greek artists. I could not look upon his grave with. 
out thinking of his life, which, like his personal appearance, 
seemed to be a picture out of ancient times. For more than 
half a century he lived in the loveliest part of the globe, Italy, 
—alone with the gods, but keeping up an intercourse with 
kings and great spirits. He incorporated his thoughts and 
feelings with the most durable materials, marble and brass, 
which will bear witness of him for centuries to come. His 
travels were triumphal progresses, those of an intellectual 
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king. And after he had filled the world with his fame and 
his beautiful works he returned, shortly before his death, to his 
own country where his spirit left him, without a struggle with 
its earthy covering, in a temple of art, the Theatre of Copen- 
hagen, the spot where he first saw the light. Honoured by 
his father-land, honoured by the whole civilized world, he will 
now rest here amidst his works. 

Beautiful as is the conception of the museum, the execution 
has been muclr censured, and all voices are agreed on this, 
that it has an unfortunate situation. It stands behind the 
royal palace of Christiansburg, with which it seems to be con- 
nected like a back building, and yet, neither in their style nor 
in their arrangement, is there any harmony. The palace is in 
the French-Italian style, the museum, as we said before, is in 
the Egyptian, and the purposes of a regal castle have no rela- 
tion to those of a triumphal and a monumental temple. For 
an edifice of such a peculiar character they might surely have dis- 
covered a suitable situation, which it alone should have occupied 
—a hill in a beech forest on the Sound near Copenhagen, for 
example. There it would have had a neighbourhood truly 
national. Every Danish ship that passes along the Sound, 
the great artery of Danish existence, would have greeted it; 
and the vessels of foreign nations, which are ever sailing there, 
would have seen it and done homage to the manes of the man 
as they floated by. There it would have occupied a situation 
similar to the German Pantheon near Ratisbon, on the Da- 
nube. However, it is in vain to wish things undone that are 
done. The angels that removed the house from Loretto will 
not trouble themselves about the Thorwaldsen Museum. If 
the Danes and Swedes should ever adopt the idea of building a 
pantheon to Scandinavian fame, there is a magnificent spot for 
the Walhalla on a little island in the midst of the Sound: 
Tycho Brahe had his observatory upon it, and it is visible 
from many points of the Danish and Swedish coasts, 

Thorwaldsen presented his country with all his treasures of 
art,’which consisted, not only of his own works, but of many 
antiquities and works of art which he had collected during bis 
life—coins, gems, medals, and pictures of living artists» His 
own sculptures are widely scattered, principally, however, in 
Denmark, Germany, Italy, and Poland ; and it is a matter of 
difficulty to obtain originals of any but minor pieces. They 
have endeavoured to obtain a complete collection of casts, and 
yet this is unattainable, for many works are buried in private 


enjoyed their wild movements, and was thinking of his own 
triumphal progress. In another, he looks up to Heaven, as if 
he addressed his father, Jupiter—Dost thou see the triumph 
of thy son? Amongst the artists and learned men who follow, 
is Thorwaldsen’s own figure, and to this he has given a dif- 
ferent attitude in the several copies. There are other works 
which he frequently repeated; thus, ‘‘ the Horse of Ponia- 
towsky,’’ ‘‘the Angel with the Baptismal Cup,”’ for the Ladies’ 
Church, the group of ‘‘ the Graces embracing,’’ have been cut 
many times, and always with variation. All these attempts to 
express his ideas are given here, so that opportunities for in- 
teresting comparisons are afforded, The exquisite bas-relief 
of ‘‘ Hector reproaching the effeminate Paris in the presence 
of Helen,’’ was executed twice; in one, there are two persons ; 
in the other, five. 

One of the most difficult tasks which Thorwaldsen un- 
dertook in his ‘‘ Alexander’s March’’ was, no doubt, the con- 
nection and combination of the several groups so as to forma 
whole, and then the variation in the attitudes of single figures. 
The performance has certainly a unity in the meeting of the 
triumphing king and his warriors, with the advancing goddess 
of peace, and the conquered Babylonians. But because the 
principal scene in a work like this, intended to go round the 
interior of a room like an arabesque, and to be of the same 
width throughout, could not be very prominent, the artist was 
compelled to seek out several minor scenes, which would ex- 
cite interest at various points of the work, and form groups 
complete in themselves, Now as the whole was nothing more 
than two processions moving from different quarters to the 
same point, this was not very easy to accomplish. The cavalry 
that follows the triumphal car gave him the least difficulty. The 
horses, spirited and restless animals, shew themselves, and their 
riders advance in manifold attitudes. One walks quietly forward, 





another is just meditating a rear; a third his rider arouses 
with the spur; a fourth can scarcely be kept in. Here a 
horseman angrily calls to the man before him to make ways 
there a rider turns round with an air of curiosity to look at a 
man behind him, whose steed gives him some trouble to ma- 
nage, and an opportunity is taken to model the face of the 
one and the back of the other. The infantry yielded much 





| 
| 


less than the cavalry to the purposes of the sculptor, for in 


| the one little variation is possible beyond the differences in the 


position of spear and shield, whilst the other presents a highly 


houses, country mansions, &c. He was incredibly productive. | pieturesque diversity. Thorwaldsen has, therefore, reduced 
New ideas rushed upon him, and he modelled with extraordi- | the whole infantry to six men, the cavalry numbering fifteen, 
nary rapidity. The clay swelled beneath his hands, and quietly | The two bodies are connected im an artful manner ; the last 
grew into beautiful and expressive forms. There is no sculptor | horseman turns round on his horse, and shouts something to 


who has left behind him more original works. 


It is natural | the foot, of whom three are in the attitude of listeners. No 


that Copenhagen should have much to say in praise of her | animal is represented more frequently than the horse; first, 
dead artist; and before strangers who go thither to see the | there are the four steeds in the chariot, then Bucephalus, then 
remarkable things of the country he is a common topic of | the horses of the captains and the cavalry, then eight which are 
conversation. Anecdotes pass from mouth to mouth, and | brought as presents to Alexander. Only one elephant is in- 
amongst those that came to my ears the following was one | troduced, for these animals are too awkward for the sculptor. 


that interested me much. Like all great artists, Thorwaldsen 
did not seek for the'true and the beautiful in the remote. He 
ever found them near him, as Raphael found his Madonna at 
the village fair. The idea of his exquisite Herdsboy Rest- 
ing he met with in this way. The young Roman, who sat 
to him as a model for his Mercury, was one day tired of the 
position which he had maintained for some time, and besought 
the sculptor to let him rest, and permission was given him. 
He thereupon changed his attitude, and sat down upon the 
pedestal upon which he had previously stood. His expanded 
muscles now relaxed, and his artistical figure fell into a natural 
posture of negligent ease. One leg hung down on the slope 
of the wood scaffold, whilst he supported his right arm with a 
staff; the other leg, which had pained him in some degree, he 
drew upon the pedestal, and embraced it below the knee with 
his left hand. The natural attitude at once canght Thorwald- 
sen’s attention, and he bade the boy keep it for a few moments 
whilst he modelled on the spot his charming Herdsboy on the 





Rock. 

He has repeated several of his works many times; for in- 
stance, his ‘‘ Alexander’s March,”’ of which there are here four 
copies of different sizes. It afforded me great pleasure to 
compare these copies with each other, that I might, by noting 
their differences, trace out the ideas which had guided the 
artist. In one we see Alexander standing in his car of victory, | 


looking down upon his horses prancing before him, as if he | inhis kingdom. 


There is also a lion, and a tiger. These royal beasts afford 
noble subjects to the artist when they are ina state of freedom, 
but they cut a sorry figure in chains; whilst the horse reduced 
to obedience delights us, notwithstanding his bit and bridle. I 
was astonished to find that no cattle such as sculptors are not 
displeased to represent are given in the whole piece ; and still 
more that the herds of sheep, which are very difficult to group, 
and always bestow an air of uniformity, are nearly two ells 
long. Perhaps the artist made use of them in order to soften 
the wild effect of his tumultuous horses, It is a pity that 
Thorwaldsen never had the opportunity of beholding the march 
of a victorious general returning homewards, such as Captain 
von Orlich describes in his oriental travels, when he witnessed 
the army of the English Governor-General on returning from 
the further side of the Indus. He would certainly have 
drawn many interesting ideas from such a sight. One of the 
most original conceptions in the piece is the angler, whom the 
artist. has put so prominently forward that it is plain he was 
intended for a principal figure. He forms a noble contrast to 
the royal Alexander. He sits there rejoicing over the little 
fish he has drawn out of the water, just as Alexander rejoiced 
over the city with a hundred gates which he had caught in the 
bloody streams of battle. The angler quietly follows his em- 
ployment, uncaring whether Darius still sat on his throne, or 
whether the son of Jupiter Ammon dealt out wrath and grace 
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Thorwaldsen’s genius was highly comprehensive, open to 
all impulses of which the human mind is capable. It was 
earnest and_sportive, powerful and graceful, sublime and 
child-like. He has brought before us Alexander in triumph, 
and other great heroes (Poniatowsky, Jason, Mars) in works 
of great power; and he has, by his charming bas-relief 
‘« Christmas in Heaven,’’ where we have numerous amou- 
rettes sporting, drinking, grape-pressing, whirling, flutter- 
ing, dancing, as well as angels floating, singing and musical- 
ling, convincingly proved how fully he understood the loving 
and the child-like. When J compare these two classes of his 
works, I think of those mighty heroes who were the terror.of 
their foes in battle, and yet could join heartily in the games of 
children. In his ‘‘ Baptism of Christ,’’ his ‘‘ John the Bap- 
tist,’’ ‘* The Apostles,’’ the ‘“‘ Christ Blessing Children,’’ and 
the ‘‘ Christ as a Teacher,’’ one perceives how grandly and 
deeply he had caught the spirit of Christianity. In number- 
less other works one sees in what manner he at the same time 
understood the meaning of the Greek myths. To none of 
them did he pay more homage than to Cupid, and the ma- 
jority of his works are of the anacreontic kind. I have only 
seen twenty of them in which Cupid is the leading character ; 
and in surveying these erotic compositions, we fancy we see in 
marble the very things that Anacreon has put on paper. 
Thorwaldsen must have taken some hints from the Greek 
poet, and he has once represented him in the society of his 
favourite Cupid. 

The attractions of Copenhagen were very many for me; yet 
Ido not know that any remembrance is more cherished than 
that of Thorwaldsen’s creations. Art has greater command 
over us than science and investigation ; and Thorwaldsen was 
a true poet. He has not only charmingly reproduced the 
fables of old, but, like the Greek poets, he has invented new 
stories. We may instance his ‘‘ Cupid and Hymen spinning 
the Thread of Life,’’ which is a real and charming invention. 
His ‘‘ Course of Human Life” is another. My readers must 
suffer me to describe this exquisite poem. Tt is an oblong 
bas-relief, at the beginning of which stands a basket of lively 
infant Cupids ; a little boy and a growing girl are standing by, 
and, moved by curiosity, are lifting up the coverlet. One of 
the youngsters in the basket presses through an aperture and 
quietly gazes at the girl. She looks at him with an air of 
wonderment, and instinctively, but with awkwardness, catches 
at him, not knowing exactly what he is, but he keeps his arms 
folded. On the other side of the basket Psyche is sitting, and 
by her is alittle maiden. Psyche has thrown her left arm 
over the basket as if she would take possession of all those 
pretty little Damons for herself and her playmate. With her 
right hand she holds one of them on high, who stretches out 
his hands towards her companion. The girl sits on the 
ground, as girls do when they wish to entice children to them, 
and calls him to her bosom with an alluring smile. After a 
while we see a betrothed one who is ardently kissing her 
Cupid. Further on we have a married pair in the midst of 
the difficulties and labours of humble life. The husband, 
wearied with his work, has sat down and fallen asleep, his 
hand supporting his head. His Cupid has seated himself on 
his neck, but appears to disturb him no more than if a fly had 
perched itself on his shoulder. His wife stands before him, 
having just come in from the market, and she has seized her 
Cupid by the wings in the way that a bird is taken hold of. 
Its arms and legs hang loosely downward and dangle on her 
apron. A feeble old man with a bald crown terminates the 
story. He wishes to have his former years back again, and 
looks with longing on the days of his youth. He turns his 
countenance towards the rest, and stretches out his arms to 
his Cupid, whe flies from him with a mocking countenance. 

The poems of the sculptor are short, compact, and laconic. 
Whilst the painter and the writer may lavish colours and 
words, the sculptor cannot afford a prodigal expenditure. A 
movement, an attitude, a situation, must here express a great 
deal, and what they may diffusely unfold, he can only indicate. 
The works of the statuary are like the Latin sentences of the 
lapidary, cut in the rock to last for ever. If a poet took 
night for his theme, he might call in to his assistance the stars, 
the moon, the fields, the still air, the wild beasts of the wood, 
to give us an impression of the hours of darkness. But what 
does Thorwaldsen, the sculptor? He shapes a single form, 


| 





hovering with closed eyes in empty space; two sleeping chil- | 


dren are in her bosom, and her feet are crossed after ‘the man- 
ner of slumberers.. Of the manifold shapes of night there is 
only one, an owl. No stars, no fire, no dark ‘shadows, no 
effects of light, with which the painter might freely deal. Yet 
the whole is highly impressive, ‘and no less valuable to the 
lover of night than a chapter of Young’s poem. It is not 
every thing which is pictorial that is fitted for the sculptor. 
Both arts have their peculiar objects and treatment. Truly 
sculptural is Thorwaldsen’s ‘‘ Psyche about'to open Pandora’s 
box.’’ She is an innocent maiden ; the box is in one hand, 
the finger of the other is on the lid. She is full of anticipation, 
half alarmed, half encouraged, by joyful hopes. About her 
feet and legs—and here one especially discovers the sculptor— 
a garment has got twisted in such a way that she seems alto- 
gether enveloped in it, and cannot move forward. This inven- 
tion of the artist gives a ehrysalis appearance to the form. 
She seems a butterfly yet in the pupa, that will unfold its 
wings and flutter along the dangerous path of life. 

It is intended to have casts taken for sale of all Thor- 
waldsen’s works, under the superintendence of the curators of 
the museum. A number of small copies of his great works 
have been made, so that a good collection may be formed at a 
moderate price, and the lovers of art in distant lands 
may ‘possess, without difficulty, a Thorwaldsen museum in 
miniature. 








JOURNAL OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


The Horse and his Rider ; or Sketches and Anecdotes of 
the noble Quadruped, and of Equestrian Nations. By 
Rouito SprincrieLp. London, 1847. Chapman 
and Hall. 

History does not inform us in what country the horse 
was first domesticated, nor when he was first subjected 
to bit and bridle. We know only that the Greeks rode 
without either saddle or bridle, guiding their horses with 
the voice or hand, or witha light switch, by a touch on 
the side of the face opposite to that in which they desired 
him to turn. They stopped him by touching the muzzle, 
and urged him forward with the heel. 

The ancient heroes leapt upon the backs*of their 
horses; some had a loop upon their spears to help them 
in mounting. Both in Greece and Rome, the magis- 
tracy were bound to see blocks for mounting oq in 
all the highways. The great borrowed the backs of 
their slaves. Finikin people, who could not command 
such costly helps, carried about with them a light 
ladder. 

The first distinct notice of the saddle occurs in A.D. 
385, in an edict of the Emperor Turoposivs, from 
which we learn, that persons hiring post horses provided 
their own saddles, for the traveller was by the edict di- 
rected not to use a saddle weighing more than sixty 
pounds. : 

Horse-shoeing was not practised for many centuries 
after the horse himself was in general use, nor were 
shoes necessary till hard roads were introduced. The 
first shoe was a sort of sandal of matting, or lea- 
ther. They were not put on during the whole journey, 
but only at particular places, where the road was very 


ad. 

With a sketch of the history of the horse, in which 
the above are the most curious facts, does Mr. SpRiNG- 
FIELD open his collection of anecdotes relating to the 
Horse and his Riders, and ending it with an exclama- 
tion of surprise that man should remain for centuries on 
the verge of useful discoveries, without inventing them. 
He subjoins, as an illustration, the following 


CHARADE, 

By rue Hon. Cuarues JAMES Fox. 
Inscribed on many a learned page, 
In mystic characters and sage, 

Long time my first has stood ; 
And though its golden age be past, 
In wooden walls it yet may last, 
Till clothed in flesh and blood. 
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My second is a welcome prize 

For those who love their curious eyes 
With foreign sights to pamper ; 

But should it chance their gaze to meet, 

Al improviso, in the street, 

Oh! how ’t would make them scamper ! 
My third’s a kind of wandering throne, 
To woman limited alone, 

The Salique law reversing ; 

But when the imaginary queen 
Prepares to act this novel scene, 

Her royal part rehearsing ; 

O’erturning her presumptuous plan, 
Up jumps the old usurper—Man. 


We have extracted this to exercise the wits of our 
readers, ignorant ourselves of its explication. 

The form of the horse is next considered. Mr. 
Yovarrt considers that the best description ever written 
is that by Varro :— 

‘¢ We may prognosticate great things of a colt,’’ he ssys, 
‘if, when running in the pastures, he is ambitious to get 
before his companions, and if, on coming to a river, he strives 
to be the first to plunge into it. His head should be small, 
his limbs clean and compact, his eyes bright and sparkling, 
his nostrils open and large, his ears placed near each other, his 
mane strong and full, his chest broad, his shoulders flat and 
sloping backwards, his loins broad and strong, his tail fall and 
bushy, his legs straight and even, his knees broad and well 
knit, his hoofs hard and tough, and his veins large and swelling 
over all his body.” 


_ There is as much of truth as of beauty in the descrip- 
tion by Barry Cornwatu of 


‘ 


THE BLOOD HORSE. 


Gamarra is a noble steed; 

Strong, black, and of the desert breed ; 
Full of fire, and full of bone ; 

All his line of fathers known ; 

Fine his nose, his nostrils thin, 

But blown abroad by the pride within ! 
His mane, a stormy river flowing ; 
And his eyes like embers glowing 

In the darkness of the night ; 

And his pace as swift as light. 


Look,—around his straining throat 
Grace and shifting beauty float ! 
Sinewy strength is on his reins, 
And the red blood gallops through his veins ; 
Richer, redder, never ran 

Through the boasting heart of man ! 
He can trace his lineage higher 
Than the Bourbon dare aspire, 
Douglas, Guzman, or the Guelph, 
Or O‘Brien’s blood itself. 

He, who hath no peer, was born 
Here, upon a red March morn : 

But his famous fathers dead 

Were Arabs all, and Arab bred; 
And the last of that great line 

Trod like one of race divine ! 


And yet,—he was but friend to one 

Who fed him at the set of sun, 

By some lone fountain fringed with green : 
With him,—a roving Bedouin, 

He lived (none else would he obey 
Through all the hot Arabian day), 

And died, untamed, upon the sands 
Where Balkh amidst the desert stands ! 


Among the most interesting of the breeds of ponies is 


THE SUDEROE PONY. 
In Suderoe, one of the Feroe islands, they have a lighter 
and swifter breed than in any of the rest. On their backs the 
inhabitants pursue the sheep, which are wild in this island; 
the pony carries the man over places which would be otherwise 
inaccessible to him—follows his rider over others—enters into 
the full sport of the chase, and even knocks down and holds 
es prey under his feet until the rider can take possession 
of it. 


The physiognomy of the horse is an interesting theme. 





His passions are written upon his face: his eye speaks 
his temper; if the white is much seen, trust him not: if 
he is wont to look backward, be sure there is malice m 
him. Much is to be learned from 


THE EARS OF THE HORSE. 


The size, setting on, and motion of the ear, are important 
points. Ears rather small than large, placed not too far 
apart, erect and quick in motion, indicate both breeding and 
spirit ; and if a horse is in the frequent habit of carrying one 
ear forward, and the other backward, and especially if he does 
so on a journey, he will generally possess both spirit and con- 
tinuance. The stretching of the ears in contrary directions 
shews that he is attentive to every thing that is passing round 
him ; and while he is doing this he cannot be much fatigued, 
or likely soon to become so. It has been remarked, that few 
horses sleep without pointing one ear forward and the other 
backward, in order that they may receive notice of the ap- 
proach of objects in every direction. ‘When horses or mules 
march in company at night, those in front direct their ears 
forward, those in the rear direct them backward, and those in 
the centre turn them laterally or across; the whole troop 
seeming thus to be actuated by one feeling which watches the 
general safety. The ear of the horse is one of the most beau- 
tiful parts about him, and by few things is the temper more 
surely indicated than by its motion. The ear is more intel- 
ligible even than the eye; and a person accustomed to the 
horse can tell, by the expressive motion of that organ, almost 
all that he thinks or means. When a horse lays his ears flat 
back on his neck, he most assuredly is meditating mischief, 
and the stander by should beware of his heels or his teeth. In 
play the ears will be laid back, but not so decidedly or so long. 
A quick change in their position, and more particularly the 
expression of the eye at the time, will distinguish between 
playfulness and vice. 


And these are useful hints as to 
A HORSE’S BREEDING. 

It is thought, perhaps, with some degree of truth, that in- 
dications of character may be drawn from the shape of the 
nose: but the rules in this case are the reverse of those appli- 
cable in judging of human noses; for, in the horse, the pro- 
minent Roman nose bespeaks an easy, good-tempered kind of 
beast, but rather of a plebeian order of mind and body ; the 
horse with a straight, or Grecian nose, may be good or bad tem- 
pered, but not often either to any excess; but a hollow nose 
(a cocked one, as we should say, in speaking of the human 
face) generally indicates some breeding, especially if the head 
is small, but occasionally accompanied by a vicious, uncon- 
trollable disposition. ‘*There is another way, however,” 
says Mr. Youatt, ‘in which the nasal bones do more cer- 
tainly indicate the breed; viz. by their comparative length or 
shortness. There is no surer criterion of a well-bred horse 
than a broad, angular forehead, prominent features, and a 
short face ; nor of a horse with little breeding than a narrow 
forehead, small features, and lengthened nose. The compara- 
tive development of the head and face indicates, with 
little error, the preponderance of the animal or intellectual 
principle.” 


The humanity of the horse is very great; he is usually 
most solicitous to avoid injuring his fellow creatures. 
Here are instances :— 


It is not an uncommon thing for a fallen soldier to escape 
without one touch of a hoof, though a charge of cavalry pass 
over his prostrate body, every animal in the line leaping clear 
over him. An old horse belonging to a carter in Strathnegie, 
Fifeshire, had become particularly familiar with the ways of 
children, for his master had a large family. One day, as this 
animal was dragging a loaded cart through a narrow lane near 
the village, a young child happened to be sprawling in the 
road, and would inevitably have been crushed by the wheels, 
if the sagacious horse had not prevented it. He carefully took 
up the child by the clothes with his teeth, carried it a few 
yards, and then placed it on a bank by the wayside, moving 
slowly all the while, and looking back to satisfy himself that 
the wheels of the cart had cleared it. 


The horse is of a sociable disposition. Of this many 
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anecdotes are recorded. It is a well-known fact that in 
hot countries horses are in the constant habit of bleeding 
one another. He contracts. warm friendships for ani- 
mals with whom he is associated. Eclipse was fond of 
a sheep; and Chillaby, who was so savage that only one 
groom dared approach him, had a peculiar attachment 
toalamb. An extraordinary instance is recorded of the 


FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN A HORSE AND A DOG. 


Another instance of attachment between a horse and a dog 
is. related by Capt., Brown.in his, ‘‘ Biographical. Sketches :’’ 
«My friend, Dr. Smith, of the Queen’s ‘County Militia, Ire- 
land, ‘had a beautiful hackney, which, although extremely 
spirited, was at the same time wonderfully docile, He had 
also a fine Newfoundland dog, named Cesar. These animals 
wére mutually attached, and seemed ‘perfectly acquainted with 
each other’s actions. The dog was always kept in the stable 
at night, and uniformly lay beside the horse. When Dr. 
Smith practised in Dublin, he visited his. patients on horse- 
back, and: had no other servant to. take care of the horse, while 
in their houses, but Cesar, to whom he gave the reins in his 
mouth. The horse stood very, quietly, even in that crowded 
city, beside his friend Cesar. When it happened that the 
doctof had a patient not far distant ‘from ‘the place where he 
paid his last visit, he did not think:it worth while to remount, 
but called to his horse and Cesar. They both instantly 
obeyed, and remained quietly ‘opposite the door where’ he 
entered, until he came out again. ° While he remained in 
“Maryborough, Quéen’s County, where I commanded a de- 
tachment, I had many opportunities of witnessing the friend- 





ship and sagacity of these intelligent animals. . The horse 
seemed to be as implicitly obedient.to his friend Caesar as he | 
could: possibly be to his:groom::' The-doctor would go-to the 
stable, accompanied ‘by his dog, put the bridle upon his horse, | 
and giving the reins to Cesar, bid him take the horse to the 
water. They both mderstond what was to be done, when off 
trotted-Cesar, followed by the horse, which’ frisked, capered, 
and played with the dog all the way, to the rivulet, about three 
hundred yards, distant. from, the stable... We followed at.a 
great distance, always keeping.as far off as possible, so that we 
could observe their manoeuvres. They invariably went to the 





stream, and after the horse had quenched: his’ thirst, both re. | 


turned in the same playful manner as they had gone out. The | 
doctor frequently desired Czesar to make the horse ‘leap over | 
this stream, which might be about six feet broad. The dog, | 
hy a kind of bark, and.leaping up towards the horses’s head, | 
intimated to him what he wanted, which. was quickly under- | 
stood;, and.he cantered,off, preceded by, Czesar, and took. the | 
leap.in a neat_and regular style... The dog was then desired to 
bring him back again,and it was: speedily done in the same 
mauner. | On one occasion ‘Cesar lost hold of the reins, and 
as soon as the horse cleared’ the leap; he immediately trotted 
up to his canine guide, who took hold ‘of the bridle, and’ led 
him through the water quietly.’ 


Ina chapter on.the vices and bad hahits, of the horse, 
we.are informed, on the authority of BurcKHARD?, 


HOW. TO CURE, A BITER. 

According to Burckhardt, the traveller; there is a method 
‘known to the Egyptian soldiery for curing the propensity to 
bite, and practised by them with unfuiling success. They roast 
a leg of mutton, take it hot from the fire, and present it to the 
offending animal. He plunges his teeth in it, they stick fast 
inthe hot, meat, and the pain he endures makes him careful for 
the future to bite at, nothing but his lawfal food. Mr..Morier 
mentions a'singular method he saw practised in Persia to sub- 
due the temper of avery vicious horse, that had resisted every 
other kind of treatment. ‘The horse was muzzled, and turned 
Toose’in an enclosure, ‘there to await the attack of two horses 
whose months and limbs wefe at liberty, and which were turned 
in to attack him. $0 effectually did“this discipline operate, 
that he became completely altered, and as remakable for doci- 
lity as he had previously been for savage obstinacy. 


An-account of the famous ‘ Whisperer,” as he was 
called, who could tame the most vicious horse in. half- 





an-hour, by some process, the secret of which died with 
him, leads to other recorded eases of 


HORSE TAMING. 


We have been told by a merchant long resident in Mexico, 
that it is a common practice in that country to tame the most 
violent horses by a very simple but singular method, namely, 
by putting the horse’s nostrils under a man’s armpit. Our 
informant assures us that the most refractory brute instantly 
becomes tractable on’ inhaling the odour of the human body. 
This strange statement is corroborated by a fact first made 
known by Mr. Catlin, and both together may perhaps afford a 
clue to the mystery of the Whisperer’s proceedings. Mr. 
Catlin tells us, that when an Indian of the Rocky Mountains 
runs down and noosés a wild horse, oné Of his first steps is to 
place his-hand» over: the: eyes of. the»struggling animal, and 
breathe into its nostrils, when it soon becomes docile, and is 
so completely conquered that it ‘submits quietly ever after. 
Mr, Ellis, a gentleman of Cambridge, happened to read Mr. 
Catlin’s statement, and felt. a natural desire to ascertain how 
far this mode of horse-taming might be employed among Bri- 
tish horses.| He tried the experiment on a filly not a year old, 
that had been removed from her dam three months before, and 
since that’time had not been ont of the stable; he tried it, too, 
under manifest disadvantage, for the filly, which was quite 
wild, was in the open air, with several strangers about her, 
and both the owner and the amateur were rather seeking 
amusement from the failure, than knowledge from the success, 
of their experiment.) It. was with great, difficulty Mr. Ellis 
managed to cover the eyes:of the: restive and-frightened ani- 
mal, At length he succeeded, and blew into her nostrils. No 
particular effect seemed ‘to follow.’ “He then dreathed into her 
nostrils, and the moment he did’ so the filly at once desisted 
from her violent struggles, stood still, and trembled. From 
that time she became very tractable. Another gentleman also 
breathed into her nostrils, and. she evidently enjoyed it, and 
kept putting up her nose.to receive the breath. On the fol- 
lowing morning she was Jed out: again. She was perfectly 
tractable, and it seemed to be almost impossible to frighten 
her. 

: (To bé continued.) 
=e 


STRANGE Conriict,—A few days ago, as two gentlemen 
were near the Meikle Rock between Avoch and Fortrose, witha 
Newfoundland dog, a fish was seen about twenty yards in the 
sea, its fins topping the water. The fish was fired at, and the 
dog immediately swam in pursuit. He caught the fish by the 
tail, when the fish elevated itself out of the water, and got clear 
of the dog. The dog*again caught it by the mouth, and both 
dived under the water, when a violent struggle took place. The 
dog, however, succeeded in vanquishing the fish, and dragged it 
ashore. The fish is, we understand, a fox-shark, and measured 
five feet in length.—Rossshire Advertiser. 

Tae Arctic Ices, according to the accounts brought by the 
last whalers, have this séason abounded’ in greater bodies than 
usual; and none of them Tiave brought any intelligence of the 
expedition tinder Sir John Franklin and Captain Crozier, from 
whom, however, we trust soon to hear. 

M. Michaud, playing with his dog, threw to him, at different 
times during a period of twelve years, different pieces of money; 
the dog swallowed successively a five-franc piece, and a large 
bell-metal sou, which did not inconvenience the animal in the 
least, either at the time or later, The dog died a few days ago, 
and M,. Michaud had him opened, and found in his stomach, 
mixed with the débris of the last meal, the two pieces of money. 
The five-frane’ piece, the “surface ‘of’ which was not sensibly 
altered, weighed oaly.234-grains-instead- of -25 grains ; the large 
sou, became very thin, was covered with a black substance, pro- 
bably sulphuret of copper, and weighed only 5} grains, instead 
of 20 grains. Itis probable that had the dog lived a little longer, 
the sou would have disappeared altogether; without producing the 
least injury to the stomach. 








MUSIC. 


Musicat Gossip.—The English tenor, Reeves, made a most 
successful debit a short time since at the Scala, in the Lucia, 
with Miss Hayes, as prima donna, For a very long time past 
there has been nothing here to equal their acting and singing. 
Nature has done her part to aid them; both are young, both 
handsome, both equally gifted with fine voices and a nice percep- 
tion of the beautiful in their art. Reeves remains till the spring, 
and then goes to Vienna. It appears that the English, as 


| Singers, are daily gaining ground with'the Italians, for Mr. Jones 
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(a basso) has been singing with very great success at Verona and 
various other places; he is now engaged for the Carnival at 
Genoa, on most excellent terms. The celebrated tenor, Gar- 
doni, who has created so great a sensation on the Continent, is 
likely to prove a great card at her Majesty’s theatre in the ap- 
proaching season. He has a voice of exquisite quality, and his 
style and method are faultless. In some parts he is really great, 
and though by no means a superior actor, he has sufficient art 
to render many characters impressive.— Musical World, 

Liszt has recently married, at Prague, the daughter of a 
wealthy jeweller. The lady, it is said, has brought her husband 
a dowry of three millions [francs.]—Moniteur Parisien. 











THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 


HAYMARKET.—Mr. FARREN appeared on Wednesday even- 
ing as the principal personage in the new farce, whose produc- 
tion was last week broken off in the middle by his indisposition. 
No great harm would have been done had the production of the 
piece been independently adjourned—from any other cause—for it 
is by no means of eminent quality. There is an amorous, petu- 
lant old gentleman, good hearted withal, a character written, as 
it were to order, for Mr. FARREN ; and there is a flippant, med- 
dl s ious lady’s-maid, whose ‘‘ story-telling’’ gives 
its title to the farce, and which, in like manner, has been con- 
cocted for Mrs. HumBy. The old gentleman wants to marry 
his ward, and his ward wants to marry somebody else; and the 
lady’s-maid wants to serve the young lady’s views, if she don’t 
lose by it. Eventually the old gentleman does the generous, 
and the lady’s-maid is very unhandsomely cheated out of the 
husband she had been aiming at. The piece was given out for 
repetition, 

FRENCH PiLAys.—There has been nothing new here since 
our last publication. Mademoiselle BROHAN was to have taken 
her benefit on Wednesday, on which occasion Bertrand et Ratan 
was to have been produced, but the lady’s indisposition pre- 
vented her appearance, and there was no performance. 

ETHIOPIAN SERENADERS.—These extremely amusing per- 
sons have renewed their engagement at St. James’s Theatre, 
where they will sing and play every Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday during the holidays,—they have got several new 
songs. 

_MAsQuERADE.—The Bal Masque at the Lyceum, under the 
direction of Mr. ALLCROFT, went off exceedingly well. The 
theatre was quite crowded. 

Roya Potytecunic InsTiTuTION.—A lecture was deli- 
vered at this establishment, by Mr. BuLLocK WEBSTER, on 
land drainage. To those engaged in agricultural pursuits, the 
information he offered must be of the highest importance, inas- 
much as it was not the result of contested theories, but that of a 
variety of practical experiments. There can be no doubt but that 
many thousands of acres in almost every county in England 
require draining, in order to make them yield a remunerating 
produce proportioned to the capital expended; and surely a plan 
such as that put forward by Mr. B. WEBSTER (which not only 
ensures complete success, but at a very inconsiderable expense, as 
compared with what the cost hitherto has been), must be a great 
national benefit. The advantages to be derived, both to. the 
landlord and tenant, by a complete drainage of those portions of 
land which require it were made apparent to the simplest under- 
standing, and asa proof of it the lecturer on this occasion ad- 
duced an instance in the case of Lord HATHERTON’S estate, 
where that nobleman cleared by such an experiment thirty-seven 

er cent. on the capital which he expended in the first instance. 

e lecture was attended by many well-known agriculturists, 
and at the conclusion the lecturer was warmly applauded. 











NECROLOGY. 
MRS. AGNES HALL. 


able ; some occupation onthe Westminster Review, when under 
Mr. Mill; and since his time ia short critical notices, and simi- 
lar matters in some of Knight’s popular publications. With the 
names of many novels which she gave to the world anonymously 
we are not acquainted; but we can truly affirm that all were 
such as goodness and virtue must most cordially approve, and 
all displayed a degree of agreeable fancy and talent which were 
honourable to productions of that class, when certainly works of 
fiction did not belong to so high a range of literary excellence as 
some of them have since attained, Mrs. Hall has left one only 
daughter, ‘‘amid,’’ as she has written to us, from beside the 
lone coffin of her departed parent, ‘all the stern realities of this 
cold world of ours, with none to bear me company save a por- 
trait of poor Canon Riego, our oldest neighbour and friend, and 
which, to my disordered brain, seems almost instinct with life.’ 
A touching picture from a midnight bed of death. We believe 
the dear old lady has left (as from such a course of existence it 
was likely she should) a number of manuscripts, of which seve- 
ral might merit selection for the public. We remember having 
seen and liked much a memoir of Lord Kaimes, and also Re- 
marks on the Character of the Scottish Peasantry, quite worthy 
of being generally read; and we heartily wish they could, and 
other pieces like them, if any, be made available in the way of 
provision for her desolate offspring.—Literary Gazette. 


—~—- 
DR. LIST, FOUNDER OF THE ZOLLVEREIN. 


Turs celebrated man died last week. He may bc considered in a 
great measure as the parent of the Zollverein. It was he who 
in the first place put forward that fine idea of the German Cus- 
toms Union, which he was enabled to render popular by his 
writings before it was brought into application. To carry out 
the accomplishment of his vast project, he in 1819 drew tp 2 pe- 
tition to the Germanic Diet, in which he Jaid down the bases of 
the ‘‘ Society of German Industry and Commerce.” This 
society, which soon reckoned from 5,000 to 6,000 members, was 
regularly organised. Its statutes were submitted to the appro- 
bation of the Germanic confederation and of the different govern- 
ments. It hada local correspondent in every city, and a pro- 
vincial correspondent in every state. The central committee 
held its sittings at Nuremburg. It published a weekly journal, 
entitled Organe de I’ Industrie et du Commerce Allemands. Every 
year, at the fair at Frankfort, a general assembly was held, to 
which the central committee made its report. This mission ac- 
complished, Dr. List did not remain idle. He unceasingly de- 
voted himself to the improvement of his work. Strengthened by 
the instruction which he kad acquired in his various journeys 
and in America; familiarised with the practice of business pur- 
suits from his constant contact with them, he made all his 
researches available to promote the grandeur and the prosperity 
of his country. He was constantly the promoter of every 
institution which might tend to consolidate the unity of Ger- 
many. The rail-roads, which might tend to tighten the 
bands of the confederated states, found in him a zealous sup- 
porter. Latterly, full of ardour, notwithstanding his advanced 
age, he exerted himself in the most active manner in the diseus- 
sion on the principles which ought to guide the Zollverein in the 
reform of its tariff. Dr. List summed up his doctrines in a 
work which he published in 1841, under the title of ‘‘ National 
System of Political Economy.’’ This work is not ouly that of a 
German who seeks to regenerate the industry and the commerce 
of his country; he has in it particularly sought to point out, the 
difference which exists between cosmopolite economy and political 
economy. It is to the former which belongs the principle of 
commercial liberty; the latter, on the contrary, taking nation- 
alities into account, takes counsel from experience, and appro- 
priates its lessons to present wants and the particular of each 
people, without despising the rights of the future and of hu- 
manity. Between two nations far advanced in civilization, he 
says, free concurrence cannot be advantageous to either one or 
the other, but inasmuch as they are both nearly ona with 
| regard to the manufacturing development. After having laid 
| down in this treatise the principles which directed it, he followed 
| up its application in the journal of the Zollverein, the Zollvereins- 





In Charles-street, Clarendon-square, Somerstown, died, at | bladt, the first number of which he published in 1843. Occupied 
a very advanced age, on Monday week, Mrs. Agnes Hall, a lite- | more particularly with the commercial freedom of his country, 
rary veteran, who for very many years.devoted her talent to al- | he demanded and supported all the augmentations of the tariffs 
most every species of composition, and reaped the customary | which might protect the national markets against the invasion 


reward—a bare existence, filled with difficulties and troubles. 
Mrs. Hall was of a good old Border family, and the widow of 
Dr. Hall, of Jedburgh, After coming to London and commenc- 
ing the pursuit of literature, she was a constant contributor to 
the Old Monthly Magazine, then the property of Sir Richard 
Phillips ; and also of scientific articles for cyclopeedias,—such as 
Nicholson's, Gregory's, and others of that period—the whole 
amounting to an immense mass, which was in later days aug- 
mented by translations from foreign works, for Frazer’s Ma- 


gazine, and many other periodicals, to which access was attain- | 





of English products. Before his death he saw the Zollverein 
enter, after much hesitation, into the path into which he had 
never ceased to impel it.— Morning Herald. 


—~— 


The following deaths are thus noticed by the Atheneum. It 
is a melancholy list. Ofindividuals nearly connected with authors 
of celebrity, there have recently been sad bereavements :—Mrs. 
Hood, the widow of the lamented Thomas Hood, has not long 
survived her husband. She died on Friday, the 4th, and with 
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her, we fear, died the small government pension, continued to | loess of the Rhine. Land-shells are seen in great numbers at 
her on the demise of her cherished companion. Their only son | the depth of about thirty feet from the top; and the fossil bones 
and daughter are now orphans : we trust not to be left so, if| of the mastodon, and other extinet quadrupeds, are usually 
possible, without the kind consideration, for yet a few years of | picked up in the bed of the stream after they have been washed 
their youth, of the powers that be, and a merciful representation | out of the undermined clitfs, where, however, some few have also 
of their condition to her Majesty. Mrs. Hood was the sister of | been observed in sifu. Under these circumstances, as I was 


Mr. J. Hamilton Reynolds, a not unequal coadjutor with his 
brother-in-law in many of those playful and humorous produc- 
tions which contributed to his popular fame ; the author of seve- 
ral of Mathews’ best Entertainments, and a writer (of late de- 
barred from the full and continued exercise of his successful pen 


| given to understand, the human pelvis was procured at the base 
| of the cliff, Even ifit had been dug out in the presence of a 

practical geologist, it would have been necessary for him to be 
| more than usually on his guard against deception ; for land-slides 
' have detached large masses from the cliffs, and these may easily 


by an indifferent state of health), from whom, whenever the | cover human bones previously washed down by the stream, or 
mood is upon him, and he is pleased to indulge in it, the public | dislodged from the soil near the top of the cliff, where some old 
might be gratified with a continuance of such papers of sterling | Indian graves, so common throughout the country, may have 
talent as those with which he has heretofore enriched the period- | been undermined. It is not rare to find on shoals and on the 
ical press. — Mrs. Barker, the widow of the Old Sailor, died on | shores of the islands in the Mississippi, at low water, numerous 
Monday last, after only three days’ illness, aged fifty-two.—Cap- | bones of man, mingled with those of extinct animais, washed out 
tain Gore, the husband of Mrs. Gore, died about a fortnight ago | of the bluffs. In these cases, the human bones are as black as 
at Brussels, where he had resided a:considerable time in such a| the quadrupedal fossils, having been apparently stained with 
state of weakness as to render his removal less a subject of | peaty matter in the soil where they were buried: but no geologist 
regret than it would have been under other and more auspicious | has ever ventured, on this evidence, to infer the contempora- 
cireumstances.—Mr. John Scanlan, for a number of years credit- | neousness of man and the fossil species thus accidentally asso- 
ably connected with the newspaper press, died a few days ago, at | ciated.” 
the premature age of forty-five-—On the 3rd instant, at his resi- | Verax, a correspondent of the Times, tells the whole story 
dence in Orchard-street, Poole, aged 39, died Mr. John Syden- | respecting the purchase of the false ‘‘ Holbein”’ for the National 
ham, jun, Mr. Sydenham had been for some years connected | Gallery :—“ Before the end of July, Mr. Eastlake, with the as- 
with the public press, and more recently as editor of the Poole | sistance of an ‘eminent German friend,’ had the luck to stumble 
and Dorsetshire Herald. Possessed of a refined mind, rich | on the ‘ libel on Holbein.’ As I have before stated, it was of- 
powers of description, and a matured judgment, be had done | fered in my presence to a private person for 3001. ; but that would 
much for the advancement of archeological science, particularly | have been a price unworthy of the nation. The more dignified 
in illustrating the early history of his native county. That he | sum of 800/. was therefore demanded; and, after a little delicate 
possessed the proper qualifications for the task, his essay pub- | flirtation, it was secured for 600/. So great was the rejoicing on 
lished ia Vol. XXX. of the Arch@ologia would alone demonstrate. | this memorable occasion, that the dealer was even complimented 
His disposition was kind and gentle; and be was sincere and | for having favoured us with so precious an article; and the fine 
warmhearted in his friendships. His loss will be felt by many ; | Vandyke horses were displaced to make room for it.’’ The pies 
but especially by those few friends who were associated with him | ture, however, proved to be spurious. ‘‘ Down it came; en- 
in those researches which employed his leisure, and contributed | treaties and threats were used alternately to induce the dealer to 
to check the progress of a disease which prematurely broke down | return the money ; but to no purpose. In vain did Mr. Eastlake 
a constitution ia physical weakness strikingly contrasted with its | endeavour to coax the obdurate man with the splendid offer of 
mental energy. | 100. on the part of the trustees, and of an additional 50/. out of 

Mr. WitLIAM Newman, the great medical herb-grower at | his own pocket, to take back the ‘jibel.? The ‘tremendous 
Mitcham, so well known to the faculty and botanists, for his | sacrifice of 25 per cent. under prime cost,” was obstinately 
very extensive culture of plants belonging to the pharmacopeeia, | refused!” Verax estimates the market-vaiue of the picture at 
as well as of rarer specimens, was accidentally killed on Tuesday | 40/. 
week whilst out shooting on his grounds. We see it stated that Mr. Hudson, as Lord Mayor of York, 

ADMIRAL VON KRUSENSTERN,—News has lately been re- | has proposed a scheme for completely throwing open the west 
ceived of the death of Admiral von Krusenstern, the celebrated end of the magnificent cathedral in that city—to be effected 
Russian cireumnavigator, at an advanced age, after a lingering | by public subscription ; and has, himself, headed the list with 
illness of fifteen months ; he was interred, by order of the Em- | 500/. P 
peror, by the side of Admiral Greig, in the cathedral at Ural; a| |The newspapers say that there are 1,302,620 engravings in the 
distinction which has not been accorded.for many years past. It | Bibliotheque Royale; and that as the number is continually in- 
is intended to erect a monument to his distinguished life and ser- | creasing, new edifices have to be erected for their accommoda- 
vices ; we think that a subscription in this country would meet | tion. Ae. 
with the sanction and support of the many scientific and naval | A scientific commission is now engaged in investigating the 
men, to whom his distinguished talents and achievements have | principles of Lord Dundoaald’s war plan, 
—~ long familiar. | : 

€ somewhat eccentric Daniel French, Esq. bareister-at-law, 

and author of many pamphiets, and py Sa died at | JOURNAL OF MENTAL PH ILOSOPHY. 


Hammersmith on the 7th, aged 72. | Lt 
— |The Phrenological Journal and Magazine of Moral 
| Science. No. LXXXIX. for October 1846. Edinburgh : 
AND IMPROVEMENTS. | 











Maclachlan and Co. 
[SECOND NOTICE.] 
|Tux fourth paper is a memoir of Mr. James De 
The story respecting the discovery of a human fossil—involving | Viiux, from the pen of Dr. Browne. From this we 
the coexistence of man and the megatherium—has called out the | c}9]] take more copiously 
eminent geologist Mr. Charles Lyell, in a letter to the Times. | ~ P F Bry: 
We subjoin a portion of his letter, abridged :—‘‘ I feel sure that | James De Ville was born at Hammersmith, in the county of 
the story relates to @ part of a buman pelvis (a fragment of the | Middlesex, on the 12th of March, 1777. His grandfather 
os innominatum) which was shown to me at Natchez last spring, | was a native of Berne in Switzerland. At an early age, he, 
together with several very remarkable remains of megatheroid | with some other Protestants, quitted his country te avoid ree 
animals, I visited Natchez in March last, on which occasion I | ligious persecution: He arrived in London some time pre- 
havi informed adh sc antiquity assigned to the human relic ; and | vious to the middie of the last century, and there nein in 
aving examined carefully into the evidence, to th lu-|'\, : a , 
Baa shitter eid Sacie lait” ¢aitiohaiean 4 1749, Margaret Blundell, a native of Guernsey. They had 


sion that the proof of the coexistence of the human individual | : eet a 
with the megatheroid and other extinct quadrupeds found in the | Several children, all of whom died in infancy except James 
The son 


vicinity was altogether unsatisfactory.’” Mr. Lyell gives an | Louis De Ville, who was born in February 1751. 
interesting description of the geological formation of the region. | had not attained his sixteenth year when the father died. His 
The bone was no doubt found in a water-course, named by Dr. | prospects were then very unpropitious ; but, being an honest, 
Dickenson ‘‘ the mammoth ravine ;”’ which is now seven miles | jndustrious youth, he soou acquired friends. In February 





long and sixty feet deep. This ravine has been entirely formed 
Since the earthquake of New Madrid in 1812. ‘‘ It is, however, 
enough for our present purpose to affirm, that whatever be the 
date of the origin of this water-course, it has of late years been 
considerably enlarged and lengthened; its banks presenting 
everywhere precipices, in which the loam, unsolidified as it is, 
retains its verticality, as is the case with its counterpart, the 


1776 he married Mary Bryant, whose family dwelt for several 
generations in the capacity of husbandmen, at what was called 
the Farm House, at Shepherd's Bush, in the parish of Ful- 
ham. He now took a house at Hammersmith, and continued 
to prosper in his business as a hairdresser, till by an injudi- 
cious speculation he lost all that he had been for years strug- 
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gling to acquire. At this crisis the parish authorities, in con- | pursuits were intellectual. Considering his indefatigable at- 


sideration of the uniform correctness of his conduct, appoiated | 
him overseer of roads and collector of rates for their repair, in | 
that district. The emolument arising from this source being | 
insufficient for the proper maintenance of his numerous family, | 
he was obliged to remove his eldest child James, then about | 
eight years old, from the humble ‘day-school which he was | 
attending, in order to place him with a maternal uncle, who | 
was an extensive brickmakerin that neighbourhood. From | 
that time the boy never had an hour’s instruction in what | 
Cobbett designated book-learning. 


After four or five years he went to London, and hired | 
himself as an assistant at a tavern in the Strand. He) 
speedily won the confidence and. good will of his| 
employer. Among the frequenters of the house was | 
Mr. Harrts, a statuary and worker in plaster of Paris, 
who, observing the lad’s intelligence, offered him a 
situation in bis workshop. . ‘The offer was eagerly em- | 
braced, and in this employ he continued till the death of | 
his master in 1796. 

In the following year he married, and while his wife | 
carried on a small retail business at home, he occupied | 
himself as a journeyman moulder in plaster uniil 1803, | 
when the stock and moulds of FLAXMAN’s father being | 
for sale, De VILLE resolved to begin business on his | 
own account. He invested his savings in the purchase, 
and immediately opened a shop in Little Pulteney-street, | 
Soho, for the sale of plaster figures. The elegance of 
his castings soon attracted attention, and so rapidly did 
his business increase, that in about two years he found 
it necessary to remove to larger premises in Great New- 
port-street, Leicester-square. In 1814, he removed to 
the Strand; in 1816, he began to construct lamps for 
lighthouses. He joined the Society of Arts, and was 
elected chairman of the committee, Here he was first 
made known to Mr. Donxkrn, who employed him to 
take casts for phrenological purposes, and by this 
gentleman was he introduced to other phrenologists, 
who gave him similar commissions. For a long time he | 
performed the work mechanically, without knowing or 
caring for the object, until, at the recommendation of | 
his friend Mr. Donx1n, he was induced to inquire into | 
the meaning of the science whose name was now so 
familiar to him. At once he recognized its value, and 
with characteristic ardour began that collection of casts 
which has been of so great value to phrenology, as 
well as to mental philosophy.~-In 1821, he first took 
casts. from: life: In 1823, he visited SpurzHpiM in 
Paris, and prevailed upon the Doc:or to deliver a course | 
of lectures in London, guaranteeing him 100i. at his | 
own risk, 


He now began to turn his attention to the manipulation of 
heads; and soon became so expert a head reader (to use a 
phrase of my respected friend, Dr. Caldwell), that Spurzheim, 
not long afterwards, said that he possessed more quickness and | 
tact as a manipulator than any one he had yet seen. His suc- 
cess in elucidating the characters of one hundred and forty- 
eight convicts on board the ship England, about to sail to | 
New South Wales, in 1826, when he specified the kind of 
dangers during the voyage to which their several organ- 
izations would tend (see the account of Mr. Simpson, Phren. 
— vol. iv. p. 467), is a convincing attestation of his 
skill. 


His next labours in the cause were gratuitous demon- 
strations of Phrenology, at his own house, twice a week. 
Then public lectures. The genius of this remarkable 
man is thus depicted by Dr. Brownz :— 


INTELLECTUAL CHARACTER OF DE VILLE. 

Mr. De Ville was not ashamed of his humble origin. He 
generally disarmed criticism, by stating at the outset of his 
discourse that he had not received a literary education. But 


his intellect was of a high order; and, as man’s strongest | 
faculties point out the path he is to pursue with a view to ob- 
tain individual happiness, so we find that all Mr. De Ville’s | 


tention to business, he read a good deal ; and it was surprising 
to find him so well informed upon so wide a range of subjects. 
The tendency to study principles was a leading feature of his 
intellect ; and to his power in discovering these must be attri- 
buted much of his success. That was his first qualification; 
bis being eminently a practical man, the second; his energy, 
punctuality, and perseverance did the rest. It was these qua- 
lities that enabled him to establish a large manufacturing busi- 
ness without having previously seen how such a trade ought 


| to be conducted, and also to manage both departments—the 


mechanical in the manufactory, and the commercial in the 
counting-house. As a mental arithmetician he possessed con- 
siderable ability. This power manifested itself at a very 
early age, and greatly tended to smooth the rugged path he 
had to tread when he first visited London. He was fond of 
music; and had a taste for beautiful forms and proportions in 
sculpture. The picturesque in scenery afforded him a high 
degree of pleasure. He had a passion for gardening, and pos- 
sessed much skill in the management of fruit-trees. He was 


|} at one time an enthusiastic angler, and was very expert at 


making a fly. 


He died suddenly, at the age of seventy, on the 6th 
of May last. 

Of his invaluable collection of casts, we have the fol- 
lowing account :— 

It consists of about 2,459 specimens, nearly 200 of which 
are skulls. The rest are, with very few exceptions, all origi- 
nal casts. Upwards of 1,500 have been taken from the life at 
his own house, Of the skulls, about 14 are of men remarkeble 
chiefly for their atrocity. The remainder, except a few which 
are in themselves very interesting, belong to the aborigines of 
various parts of the globe. Among the casts there are about 
300 that have been taken from original moulds made upon 
skulls. <A few of these are from the skulls of some of the 
most extraordinary men recorded in history—Descartes, for 


| instance, There are many from those of executed criminals, 


and a large portion from the crania of aboriginal tribes. 
About 30 of these are of the ancient Peruvian stock. There 
is a very interesting series of casts from the heads of remark- 
able characters, together with casts of the exterior and interior 
of their skulls. Some of these were insane and idiotic, some of 
them poets, and the others desperate highwaymen. There is 
likewise a set, about thirty in number, from persons who died 
insane, from Esquirol’s collection. Thecasts of young per- 
sons from the age of seven to eighteen are nearly 80 in num- 
ber. These are interesting in the extreme: they serve to 
illustrate various degrees of endowment from imbecility to 
brilliant capacity. 


Besides these, there are— 

About 80 casts of poets, novelists, and other literary men. 
Several of these are from amongst the peasantry. The casts 
of mathematicians and engineers are numerous ; and their in- 
tellectual development forms a striking contrast to those I have 
last mentioned. Of dramatists, actors, musicians, painters, 
and sculptors, there is an extensive series, embracing the most 
celebrated modern ones; men eminent in different departments 
of art. There isa large series of casts (about 50), from per- 
sons devoted to religious pursuits. There are about 30 casts 
of the most eminent travellersand navigators of modern times. 
Some of these possess uncommon interest. There are also 
several casts of men who have obtained celebrity as prize- 
fighters. There is an extensive series of original masks, many 
of them being casts (chiefly posthumous) of some of the greatest 
statesmen and orators that this country has produced. And 
it is interesting to see how completely the developments cor- 
respond to the peculiarity of intellect displayed by each of 


|them. ‘There are also casts of men eminent in the learned 
| professions. There are a few casts of Chinese, New Zealanders, 


and Esquimaux. There are several wax models of the dis- 


| sected human brain, illustrating its anatomy after the manner 


of Gall, Spurzheim, and Reil. Mr. De Ville collected also 
about 3,000 crania of animals for the study and illustration of 


| Comparative Phrenology. This part of his museum was but 
| partially arranged, and never exhibited to visitors. 


The fifth paper is a review of Dr. RopeRrtson’s re- 
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marks on “ Insanity resulting from Injury to the Head.” | above what he was entitled to, that he was dragged before the 


This is followed by notices of a variety of new publiea- 
tions on Mental Philosophy, most of which have been 
already introduced to the readers of Tue Critic, and a 
collection of the intelligence of the preceding quarter. 





Weirs-at-Hhaw, Wert of Kin, Kc. TAanted. 





[This is part of a complete list now being extracted for Tur Critic from 
the advertisements that have appeared in the newspapers during 
the present century. The reference, with the date and place of each 
advertisement, cannot be stated here without subjecting the paragraph 
to duty. But the figures refer to a corresponding entry in a Book kept 
at Tue Critic Office, where these particulars are preserved, and 
which will be communicated to any applicant. ‘To prevent impertinent 
curiosity, a fee of hualf-a-crown for each inquiry must be paid to the 
publisher, or if by letter, postage stamps to that amount inclosed.} 


531, Henry Orten, son of George Oriel, formerly of Rotherhithe, tailor, 
who was son of George Oriel, of same place, tailor, Said Henry 
Oriel went to sea when a lad, about forty years ago, and has not 
since been heard of. Something to advantage, 

Mary Morrison, sister of Morris Morrison, late of the Island of 
Cuba, M.D. deceased. She was lately residing at Havannah. 
Something to advantage. 

Next or Krw of Rosert Haswe t, late of Nicholas-lane, City of 
London, plumber (died August 1831), or their representatives. 

534. Thomas Tuomrson, who carried on business as a surveyor at 17, 
Charlotte-strect, Blackfriars-road, in the year 1827. Something to 
advantage. 

Parties who witnessed the execution of a Wi.t by the late Toomas 
F. Rance, esq. surgeon, 4, City-road, Finsbury, since the year 
1830. A reward. 

536, Mary, otherwise Marra, Drinkwater, daughter of Samuel 

Drinkwater, who, previous to 1801, kept the Crown and Anchor 
Tap, at Woolwich, and afterwards the Red Lion, at Plumstead, or 
her issue, Said M.D. in and previously to 1804, resided at Plum- 
stead aforesaid ; and in or about that year went to live at Wool- 
wich, witha soldier named Shaw, and shortly after left this country 
with him, on his regiment being ordered abroad, it is said, to 
India, where she was stated to be living in 1807, since which time 
she has not been heard of. 

$37, Matrnew Brapy, who in 1834 worked in a tan-yard, Long-lane, 
Bermondsey. Something to advantage. 

538, WinL14mM Moreau, brother of Capt. Frederick William Morgan, 
late of Air-street, Regent-street, London, formerly a captain in }st 
regiment of Madras infantry. Or his family. 

539. JAMES Dark, residing, in 1842, at 7, Charlton-stables, Warwick- 
street, Charing-cross, London, and who has a brother living in 
Mortimer-street, Trowbridge, Wilts. Something to advantage. 

540. Herrs or Herr-at-Law of Joun Keawick, late of Upper 
Easton, Gloucestershire, gent. (died Oct. 21, 1842), or their repre- 
sentatives. 

541, Next or Kin of Garterr Kogster, otherwise Koster, for- 
merly of Gluckstadt, in Germany, afterwards of the city of London, 
merchant, and since a lunatic at Pembroke House, Hackney (died 
Nov, 28, 1842), or their representatives, 

$42, Jenny Lecer, of Geneva, who, thirteen years ago, was in a situa- 
tion at Bishop’s Hal}, Chelmsford, and who is believed since then 
to have married a person of the name of Rose. 

543, Tomas Davies and Jane Davies, children of Jane Davies, 
formerly of Chipping Sodbury, and afterwards of Rhayader, 
widow. Thomas entered the navy, and sailed to the West Indies, 
about 1811; and Jane went to London. Something to udvantage. 
Information of their residence, or if dead, of their decease, re- 


532. 


533, 


535, 


q 4 

544. Witt1am Barrp, who was in Leith, afterwards:in the Isle of 
Man, and at the Five Bells, Gravesend, at Christmas 1818, and 
his.son, or his son’s wife and children. 

545, Tuomas Sarissury, formerly of Netherseat, Leicester, and when 
last heard of New Park, Sussex, servant to Sir E. Imney, bart. 
Something to advantage. 1f dead, information of his decease 
rewarded, 

(To be continued weekly.) 





BOOKSELLERS’ CIRCULAR. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

REVIVAL OF THE BOOKSELLING TRADE.—At the annual 
sale by Mr. Murray, at the Albion Hotel, last week, the number 
of books disposed of wholesale greatly exceeded any demand 
made for the last seven years. We understand that Messrs. 
Longman had an equally active demand on a recent occasion. 
These are symptoms of a returning prosperity to that channel of 
intelligence which has too long been in a declining state.— 
Observer. 


In a case recently before one of the law courts, it was shewn 
that the celebrated Alexandre Dumas received fifteen sous a line 
(about seven pence halfpenny) for a romance written for the 
Patrie, one of the daily newspapers. The great man, it appears, 
had engaged to contribute a romance of 25,000 lines, but only 
supplied about 17,000 lines, though he received payment for the 
It was to get back the amount that he had pocketed, | 


whole. 





court. Payment by the line for romances is unknown in Eng- 
land ; but it is common enough in France, especially among the 
most popular authors.—Literary Gazette. 

Captain Manby, the well-known philanthropical inventor, has 
requested the Times to contradict the report of hisdeath. He is 
hale. and hearty, though in his eighty-third year. 

Several sermons have recently been preached in the Town-hall 
of Kelso by a boy only ten years of age. 

Malta papers announce the arrival of Miss Harriet Martineau 
in that island, on the 16th of November, on her way to Egypt. 
She was visited by many persons of distinction. 


—>— 
REGISTER OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
From Dec..12 to Dec..19. 
NOTICE TO BOOKSELLERS. 


A Register lies at Tut CRITIC OFFICE, in which 
the Publishers of Books, Music, and Works of Art,..in 
town and country, are requested to enter all new publica- 
tions, with their sizes and prices, as soon as they appear. 
The weekly list will be regularly inserted in this depart- 
ment of Tur Critic, and no charge will be made either 
for registration or for publication in Tux Critic, Par- 
tieulars forwarded by letter will be duly inserted. 


ZIsT OF NEW BOOKS. 


-__ 


Adams’s (Rev. W.) The Old Man’s Home, feap. 2s. 6d. cl.—Album of 
Dance Music for 1847, for Piano Forte, folio, 10s. 6d. cl.—Ayre’s 
(Mrs. H.) Key to the Lady’s Practical Arithmetician, 2nd edit. fcap. 
8vo, 3s. cl.—Alison’s (A.) History of Europe, during the Revolution, 
7th edit. (to be completed in 20 vols.) Vol. I. post 8vo. 6s. cl. 38.— 
Andersen’s (Hans C.) Shoes of Fortune, small 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Bayley’s (F. W. N.) New Tale of a Tub, with Illustrations, small 4to. 
2s. 6d. cl.—Biber’s (Rev. G.) Sermons for Sainte’ Days, 8vo. Qs. cl.— 
Bonar’s (Rev. H.) Night of Weeping, 10th thousand, 18mo. 2s. ¢l.— 
Browne’s (J. A.) Etchings of a whaling Cruise, Engravings 8yo, 18s. 
cl.—Byles (Serjt.) on Bills of Exchange, 5th edit. 8vo. 20s. ds. 

Cambridge and Dublin. Mathematical Journal, edited by W. Thompson, 
Vol. I. new series, 8vo. 16s. cl.—Christian Year (The), 28th edit. feap. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. cl.—Christmas and Christmas Carols, 6 Illustrations, 
small 4to. 1s. swd.—Cottager’s Monthly Visitor for 1846, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
hf. bd.—Collier’s Railway Acts, 2nd edit. 12mo. 14s. bds.—Czerny’s 
New Exercises on Harmony and Thorough Bass, 8vo. 4s. bds: Ditto, 
Letters on Thorough Bass, Svo, 4s, bds.—Cousin Kate’s Story, or, 
Set about it at Once, 2s. 6d. cl. 

Dale’s (Rev. T.) The Golden Psalms, an Exposition of Psalm XVI, 12mo. 
5s. cl.—Dickens’s (C.) Battle of Life, a Love Story, Illustrated by 
Maclise, Leech, &c. f. cap, 5s. cl. gilt.—Davidson’s (J. B.) Difficulties 
of English Grammar Removed, 3rd edit. 18mo, Is. 6d. cl.— 
Doctor (The), by the late Robert Southey, esq. LL.D. Vol. VI. post 
8vo. 10s, 6d. cl, 

East-India Register (The) and Army List for 1847, by F. Clark, 12mo. 
10s, swd.—-English Matron (The) by Authoress of ‘‘ The English Gen- 
tlewoman,’’ post 8yvo. 7s. 6d. clk—Emerson’s (R, W.) Poems, post 
Svo. 6s, cl.'gilt.-Eton Eutropius, new edit. 12mo. 2s, cl. 

Father Eustace, a Tale of the Jesuits, by Mrs. ‘Trollope, 3 vols. post 
8ro. 3ls. 6d. bds.—Feiling’s (C, A.) Course of German Literature, 
12mo. 6s, bd.—Fireside (The), a Domestic Tale, by Percy B. St. John, 
sq. 16mo. 5s. cl. gilt. 

Gandon’s (James) Life, prepared by F. J. Mulvaney, esq. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
cl.—Gaugain’s (Mrep Crochet D’Oyley Book, oblong, 6d. swd,— 
Grandmean’s (F,) Le Petit Precepteur, 9th edit. 16mo. 3s, cl.—Gaizot’s 
(Mad.) Young Student, new edition, with tinted plates, feap. 6s. cl._— 
Gregg’s (Rey. T. D.) Free Thoughts on Protestant Matters, 2nd edit. 
I vol. post 8vo, 6s. cl.—Gray and Mitchell’s Genera of Birds, First 
Orders, Accipitus, imp. 4to. 2/. 8s. bds. 

Howorth’s (Miss) Saint Silvester’s Day and other Poems, royal 8vo, 
10s. 6d. cl.— Heroic Odes and Bacchic Melodies, by G. St. Edmonde, 
feap. 3s. 6d. cl.—Hughe’s (Rev. Hugh) Female Characters of Holy 
Writ, 3rd series, 12mo. 7s. cl.—Howitt’s (Mary) Ballads and other 
Poems, sq. cr. 8vo. 18s. cl.—Howitt’s (W.) Homes and Haunts of the 
most eminent English Poets, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. cl.—Hymns, mostly 
act from the German, by Lady E. Fortescue, 2nd edit. 18mo. 9s. 
el. gilt. 

lente (Dr. A.) Manual of Map Making, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Jullien’s 
Album for 1847, folio, 18s, bds.—Juvenile Englishman’s Library, Vol. 
XVIII. ‘The Manger of the Holy Night,” 18mo. 2s. cl. 

Kip’s (Rev. W. J.) Christmas Holidays in Rome, edited by the Rey. W, 
Sewell, feap. 8vo. 5s. cl.—Key’s (A. C.) Narrative of the Recovery of 
H. M. 8. Gorgon, stranded in the bay of Monte Video in 1844, 18 plates, 
8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 

La Fargue’s (F. H.) Leon and other Poems, 6 Illustrations by Marchant, 
12mo. 7s. 6d. cl.—Lake’s (Dr. E.) Office of the Eucharist, 32nd edit. 
royal 32mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Letters on Confirmation, 2 Manual of Moral 
and Religious Duties, by a Lady, feap, 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl.--Lockhart’s Life 
of Robert Burns, 5th edit. 12mo. 3s. swd.—Lodge’s Peerage and 
Baronetage for 1847, royal 8vo. 31s. 6d. el. gilt.—Lyra Innocentium, by 
the Author of Christian Year,’’ 3rd edit. feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 

Margaret Percival, by the Author of ‘‘ Amy Herbert,”’ edited by the Rev. 
W. Sewell, B.D. 2 vols. feap. 12s. cl.—Marjoribank’s (A.) Travels in 
New South Wales, 12mo 7s. 6d. bds.—Montgomery’s (H. R.) Speei- 
mens of the Early Native Poetry of Ireland, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl.— 
McCheyne’s (Rev. R. M.) Additional Remains, Sermons, and Lectures, 
12mo. 6s. cl. 
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Nautical Magazine and Naval Chronicle for 1846, 8yo. 13s. 6d, bds, 

Pascal’s Provincial Letters, a New Translation, with Introduction and 
Notes, by the Rev. T. M‘Cree, feap. 5s. cl.—Parlour Novelist (The), 
vol. 13; George, or the Planter of the Isle of France, by Dumas, 
12mo. 2s. swd.; 23, Gd. cl.—Penny Cyclopiedia, Suppl t, vol, 2, 
completing ‘the work, small folio, 13s. cl.—Pheedri Fabule Esopiz, 
revised after the Text of, Schwabe, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl.; Ditto, construed 
into English for the use of Grammar Schools, 12mo. 3s. cl.—Plain 
Sermons by contributors to “Tracts for the Times,’’ vol. 8, 8vo. 
6s. 6d. cl.—Plumptre’s (Helen) Letters, selected from her corres- 
pondence, 2nd edits 12mo. 6s, cl.—Porter’s (G.) Progress of the 
Nation, during the 19th century, N, E..1 vol, 8vo. 24s.. cl,—Pope’s 
(Alex.) Works, with Notes, and Life, by Wm. Roscoe, esq, new edit. 
8 vols. 8vo. 4/. 48. cl.—Protestant Bishopric (The), or Jerusalem, its 
Origin and Progress, Notes by H, Smith, esq. and Introduction, by 
Dr. A, M‘Caul, 8yo, 7s. ‘cl.—Principles of Rowing, by “‘ Oarsman,”’ 
8vo. 18, 6d. swd. - 

Ranke’s (L.) Popes of Rome, translated by Mrs. Austin, 3rd edit. 2 vols. 
80. 24s. bds.—Romilly’s (J.) Graduati Cantabrigiensis, 8vo. 10s. cl. 
Savage’s (Mrs.) Winchester. Fancy Needlework and Knitting and Crochet 
Instructor, 18mo. 18. 64. cl. gilt.—Scrope’s (W.) Days of Deer Stalking, 
Engravings by Landseer, 3rd edit. 8vo, 20s. cl.—Skyring’s Builders’ 
Price Book, corrected to 1847, 8yo. 4s. swd.—Smith’s, (James and 
Horace) Rejected Addresses, 2ist edit. feap. Svo. 6s. cl.—Smith’s 
(James) Christian's Railway and Steam-Boat Companion, 32mo. 1s. cl. 

Taylor’s (E.) Historical Prints of England, new edit, 12mo, 5s, cl, gilt ; 

itto of Greece, new edit. same price.—Trotter’s (T.) Treatise on 
Geology, 12mo, 4s. 6d. ‘cl.—Treatise on the Physical Cause of the 
Death of Christ, by W. Stroud, M.D, roy. 12mo. 8s. 5d. cl,—Turner’s 
(Dr.) Chemistry, 8th edit. by Liebig and Gregory, Part 1. ‘* Inorganic 
Chemistry,” 8vo. 158. cl. . 

Union and Parish Officers’ Almanack and Guide for 1947, 12mo, 3s, ol. 

Vaughan (Dr.) on Popular Education, with Reply to E. Baines’s Letter, 
8vo. 1s. swd.—Vilieland’s (J..N,).French. Chit-Chat, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. ; 
and French Speaking Teacher, fiéw edit. enlarged, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl.— 
Vocal Class Book (Hamilton, Glasgow), royal 8vo. 6d. swd. 

Watt’s (James) Correspondence on the Composition of Water, 8vo. 
10s. 6d. cl.— Wood’s (H.) Designs for Mounting Berlin Needlework, 
oblong, 20s. swd. — Whewell’s (Dr.) History of the Inductive Sci- 
ences, 2rd edit. 3 vols. 8vo. 2/. 2s. bds.+Wordsworth’s (W.) Poems of 
Farly and Late Years, 12mo. reduced to 5s, ¢l.—Wordsworth’s (Dr. C.) 
Greece, Pictorial, Descriptive and Historical, 2nd edit. royal 8vo. 
2is. el. 

Young’s (T.) Narrative of a Residence’on the Mosquito Shore, 2nd edit. 
12mo, 4s. 6d. el. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 
, —~ THIS HUBBUB in two or three pevsincsal 


: towns about the TEA DUTIES will most likely end as usual— 
in smoke. Even if there be‘a reduction, will the public’ have tea at less 
than half-a-crown a pound? That is the price at which the EAST-INDIA 
TEA COMPANY supply a useful BLACK, in 6lb. bags ; other sorts 
2s. 10d., 3s. 6d. 3s. 10d. COFFEES, 9d., 18. Is. 34. 

Offices, 9, Great St. Helen’s Churchyard. 





J. TENNANT, 

(Suecessor to 8S. Mawe, 149, Strand, London), 
MANUFACTURER and IMPORTER of ORNAMENTAL 
WORKS of ART 
For the Drawing-room, Library, and Dining-room : 
Consisting of ITALIAN ALABASTERS ; 


A SUPERIOR ASSORTMENT of GROUPS and | 


. FIGURES made expressly for J, T, and exact copies of the Adrian, 
Medicean, Borghese, and Warwick Vases ; Models of the Leaning Tower, 
Baptistry, and Cathedral at Pisa; Trajan’s Pillar, Scipio’s Tomb, and a 
great variety of smaller articles. 

GLass Suapes of all sizes and dimensions for Alabaster and other 
delicate Ornaments. 

BLACK MARBLE and DERBYSHIRE SPAR ORNAMENTS. 

Of these a large assortment is always kept on hand, of the finest 
quality, manufactured into Chess and Drawing-room Tables, Library 
Inkstands, Watchstands, Sarcophagi, Candlesticks, Spell-holders, Tri- 
pods, and a great variety of Vases, engraved and inlaid, chiefly copied 
from the antique. 

Correct copies of Bankes’s Obelisk, with Greek inscription; the 
Obelisks at Heliopolis and at Zan. MArsue Paper-weights and Pen- 


holders. 
The ROMAN and FLORENTINE MOSAICS 
have been successfully imitated in Derbyshire. The Tables, Vases, 
Boxes, Ring-stands, Paper-weights, Yreotbes, Crosses, and Necklaces, 
are equal in design and execution to the Italian. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Copies of Danneker’s Statue of Ariadne. The Portland Vase, and other | 


ornaments in Bisque China, Models of Fonts, Crosses, &c. described 
by the Cambridge Camden Society. 

Busts of her Majesty, Prince Albert, Wellington, Nelson, Scott, 
Byron, and others. These can also be had in white composition, with 
glass shades, from 14s. to 30s, each. An experienced artist is employed 
to model. Busts from life, of a small size, can be executed in white com- 
position, from Three to Five Guineas each. Models of Sporting Dogs, 
Cattle, &c. carved in Derbyshire. Cnatoyant Gypsum NEcKLACES, 
Ear-drops, Crosses, and Brooches. 

ITALIAN, FRENCH, and ENGLISH BRONZES. 

An Assortment of Vases, Candlesticks, Inkstands, Figures, Letter- 
weights, &c, 

Mr. TENNANT, having Agents in France, Italy, and Germany, is 
supplied with every Novelty connected with his Business. 

He has also an extensive assortment of Shells, Minerals, and Fossils, 
Soarther = py dre recent works relating to Mineralogy, Geology, Con- 
chology, an emistry ; Geological Maps, Hammers W-pi 
Acid bottles, &e. &e, er 


TOOPING of the SHOULDERS and CONTRAC- 

TION of the CHEST, so injurious in youth and persons of 
all ages, effectually prevented and gently removed, by the occasional use 
of the IMPROVED ELASTIC CHEST EXPANDER, which is light, 
simple, easily employed, either outwardly or invisibly, without uncom- 
fortable constraint or impedimént to exercise. It is found highly bene 
ficial to those much employed in sedentary pursuits, affording great 
support to the back, immediately improving the figure, and tending 
greatly to prevent the incursion of consumptive diseases. It is deservedly 
S areiall by the nobility and gentry, and to those who are’prevented 
from taking much exercise it is found invaluable. It is made of rich 
black silk, and can be forwarded by post by Mr. ALFRED BINYON, 
Sole Manufacturer and Proprietor, 40, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, 
London ; or full particulars on receipt of a postage stamp. 


| Soaaabaaiicas ® LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, Princes-street, Bank, London. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. 9. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 
MuTvUAL ASSURANCE BRANCH, 

Complete Security afforded to the Assured by means of an ample sub- 
scribed capital, and the large fund accumulated from the premiums on 
upwards of 6,000 Policies. 

Half the amount only of the annual premium required during the first 
five years, the remaining half premiiunis being paid out of the profits, 
which, after five years, will be annually divided among the Assured. 


PROPRIETARY BRANCHe 

The lowest rates consistent with security tothe Assured. 

An increasing scale of premiums. peculiarly adapted to cases. where as- 
surances are effected for the purpose of securing, Loans or Debts. 

Half-credit rates of Premium, whereby | is. given for. half the 
amount of premium for seven years, to be then paid off, or remain a 
charge upon the policy atthe option of the holder, 

EXTRACTS FROM THE TABLES: 


Annual Premiums required for an Assurance of 1001. for the Whole 
Term of Life. 











MUTUAL ASSURANCE 
| 


BRANCH, 
TR wae | : 

Half Pre- |Whole Pre-|| | Half Pre. |Whole Pre- 
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COMPOSITIONS FOR WRITING WITH STEEL PENS. 
TEPHENS’S WRITING FLUIDS.—These Com- 
positions, whieh have so remarkably extended the use of the Steel 
| Pen, are brought to. very great perfection, being more easy to write witit, 
more. durable, and in every respect preferable to the ordinary Ink. In 
| warm climates they become essential. ‘They consist of— 

A Blue Fluid, changing to an intense black colour. 

Patent. Unchangeable Blue Fluid, remaining-a deep blue colour. 

A superior Black Ink, of the common character, but more fluid. 

A seperior Carmine Red for contrast writing, adapted for Artists, and 
those who use water colours. 

A carbonaceous Record Ink, unchangeable by any chemical agent. 

A. Mechanical Ruling and Paper Architectural Drawing luk, superior 
te the best Indian Ink for the above. purposes, and has the advantage of 
being ready for immediate use, It rules without breaking, and follows 
| the brush or’ruling-pen with the greatest facility. 

Also, a new kind of Marking Ink for Linen; and Inkholders adapted 
for preserving ink from evaporation and dust. 

Prepared by Henry STEPHENS, thé ifi¥éritor ; and sold wholesale and 
retail by booksellers and stationers, in_bottles, at 3d., Gd., 1s. and 3s. 
each. : ‘ 


| 
| PETER MORRISON, Res dent Director. 
| 
| 


ALSO, 
STEPHENS’S EVERLASTING PEN, 

This Pen which is made of Gold, info the points of which are incor- 
porated a material hard as the Diamond, and which will never wear or 
alter, may be indeed termed a perfect Pon; as it has all the flexibility of 
a quill and will never require mending. 

The metal of which it is made never oxidizing, the Ink will flow from 
it as freely as from quills, a point never yet attained by other metallic 
Pens. 

Although at first more costly, yet in the end it is more economical. 
Fitted to a Pencil-case it is an admirable Pocket Pen; and would be a 
serviceable as well as an elegant present to alady. Such pains have been 
taken in the manufacture, as ensure it to be a perfect instrument. 

The Price is Fifteen Shillings.—A silver Pencil-case and holder can 
be fitted to it, if desired. 

N.B.—This Pen can be transmitted by post toany part of the kingdom. 

ALSO, 
THE EVERLASTING ENGROSSING GOLD PEN, 
Which requiring no mending, renders engrossing more easy and ex- 
peditious. Price Twenty Shillings. 
Sold by the Proprietor, Henry Sreruens, 54, Stamford-street, 








Blackfriars, London. 
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. In the Press, will be ready January 11th, : 
ORNER’S HISTORY OF ROME; _ compiled 
_ from accepted modern English and Foreign authorities; and 
printed nnifornly withCORNER’§ HISTORICAL WORKS, for School 
and Family Reading, forming a complete History of every Nation in 
Europe. 


The Histories of Bound, with Without 


the Questions. Questions. 

England and Wales ; five fine plates and map, 4s. ........ 3s. 

Ireland; ‘three fine plates:and: map ..... 0906 MB e)) ep tence on 2s. Gd. 
Scotland ; three fine plates and map....... a eer 2s. 6d. 
France ; three fine plates andl maps .. ..... ei Aslye.is. FE 2WSPHE 
Spain and Portugal; three fine plates and map 3s. ........ 2s. Gd. 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway ; two fine plates and map.... 2s, 6d. 
Germany, including Austria; three fine plates and map ...... 3s. 6d. 
Turkey and Ottoman Empire; three fine platesand map .... 3s. 6d. 
Poland and Russia; three fine plates and map ............+.. 3s. 6d. 
Italy and Switzerland ; three fine plates and map .........++« 3s. Gd. 
Holland and Belgium; two fine plates and map...........+.. 2s. 6d, 


The object of these works,—peculiarly suited to Schools and Families,— 
is to furnish the reader with a taithful Hi tory ofeach Nation, inter- 
spersed with an accurate account of the Religion, Customs, National 
Characteristics, state of Civilisation, and Domestic Habits of the people, 
in various periods of theirhistory ;—to attract the attention of the rising 
generation by purity of language and clearness of detail, and thus render 
oy and pleasant the attainment of aknowledge of the leading events of 

istory. 

To shew how these truthful Histories are appreciated, it may be men- 
tioned that 8,000 England, 5,000 Ireland, 5,000 Scotland, 6,000 France, 
and 4,000 Spain and Portugal, have been sold. 


HARLES BUTLER’S EASY GUIDE to GEO- 
GRAPHY and USE of the GLOBES. With Seven Glypho- 
graphic Maps, 2s, cloth. 
THE GUIDE to USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, by the same Author. 
Second Fdition, enlarged, 1s. 6d. cloth. 
London; Dean and Co. Threadneedle-street ; and may be obtained, by 
order, of all Booksellers. 
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NEW WORK BY a a JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 
nm the press, 
“ TS CHRISTIANITY FROM GOD?” A Manyal 


of Christian Evidences for Sunday School Teachers, City Mis- 


sionaries, and Young Men. 
By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 
London: Arthur Hall and @o. 24, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers. 








This day is published, price 3s. cloth, 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH of THOMAS 
CLARKSON, M.A..:: With a concise Historical Outline of the 
Abolition of Slavery. 
By THOMAS TAYLOR. 
Second Edition, with a Continuation, by Henry Srepsine, D.D., 


F.R.S, 
London: Arthur Hall, and Co. 24, Paternoster-row, and all 
sellers. 





Just published, price ts. 6d. 
Rau AY LITIGATION.—The LIABILITIES of 
PROVISIONAL COMMITTEES, as determined by the case of 
Reynell v. Lewis, with a report of the judgment, and its application to 
the various litigation now pending. 
By EDWARD W. COX, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 


b Also, 

The PRACTICE of SALES of REAL PROPERTY in 
ENGLAND and WALES, with a copious collection of Rudiments. By 
Wriaiam Hugues, Esq, Barrister-at-Law. Vol. I. price 10s. 6d. To 
be completed im 2 vols, 

The LAW: DIGEST, Part IT. price 6s. 6d, containing all the 
casés reported (2,000 in number), and statutes enacted from January 1, 
to June,30, 1846, arranged for ready reference in Court and Chambers. 
To be continued balf-yearly. Part I. price 5s. 6d. may still be had. 

The LAW TIMES SHEET ALMANAC, for 1847, contain - 
ing»a series of Time Tables in Chancery, Common Law, Bankruptcy and 
other unique matter required for ready reference in the office. Price 2s. ; 
on mill ‘board, #s.; on canvas, 4s.; with rollers, varnished, 5s. A stamped 
copy sent free by post to any person enclosing 2s. in penny post stamps, 

Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 





Just published, price 1s. With the Approhation of the 
RIGHT REV. THE BISHOP OF OLENA, V A.L. 
HE ENCYCLICAL LETTER of HIS HOLINESS 
POPE PIUS IX. to all Patriarchs, Primates, Archbishops, and 
Bishops... With a Translation. 
Also, Just. Published, in 2 Vols. 12mo, 
price 10s. cloth, lettered, 


TALES EXPLANATORY OF THE SACRAMENTS, 
By the Authoress of 
GeraLDINE, A TALE oF CONSCIENCE: 
Containing: 
The Vigil of St. Laurence—Blanche’s Confirmation. 
The Sister Penitents—The Altar at Woodbank. 
Clyff Abbey, or, the Last Anointing. 
The Priest of Northumbria—The Spousal Cross. 
London ; C. Dolman, 61, New Bond-street, 
Where may be had, 
Grravpine, A TALE or Conscience, price 6s. 
FaTner Oswa tp, a Genuine Catholic Story, price 6s. 
TuHorNnBeRRy Appey, a Tale of the Established Church, price 3s. 6d, 








| mS Just published, 
ITTLESTONE and WISE’S NEW MAGI- 
STRATES’ CASES, Vol. I. ; containing all the Cases from Easter 
Term_3844 to ‘Trinity. Term 1846, Priee 32s. in half ealf,. Part VII. 
a Vol. If. and the Cases of Michaelmas Term last, 6s. next 
Jaturday. 

COX’S CRIMINAL LAW CASES, Vol. I.; including all 
the Cases in the Superior Courts, the Crown Cases reserved, the Central 
Criminal Court, and in Ireland. Price 32s. in half ealf. Part VI. com- 
mencing Vol. II. now ready, 5s. The first volume contains the only 
complete report published of O'Connell's case. 

NEW PRACTICE *CASES, in all the.Courts, together with 
Cases in Evidence and on the Law of Solicitors. Part VI. next week. 
Price 5s. Parts I. to VI. 5s. each. 

REAL PROPERTY and CONVEYANCING CASES, in 
allthe Ccurts. Vol. I. price 33s. 6d. in half calf. Parts VII. and VIII. 
5s. each, continued regularly. 

John Crockford, publisher, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


IMPORTANT TO THE PUBLIC, 
M ARKWICK’S PATENT EPITHEMS should be 
known to every family in the United Kingdom. Professional 
men ‘have been astonished at the effects produced by them, and are of 
opinion that they will prove to all classes one of the most valuable inven- 
tions in this country. Ladies have found in MARKWICK’S CHEST 
PROTECTORS comfort, before unknown to them. Those who have 
used the “ Pilnic’’ gloves and socks in rheumatism, &c. have expressed 
themselves equally delighted. Markwick’s substitute for poaltices, sur- 
passes any thing in effect and economy, known’'to the profession. 
Sold by numerous chemists, &c. and wholesale at the Patent Epithem 
Company’s Depot, 69, King William-street; City. Send a twopenny 
stamp, and you will receive a pamphlet free by return. 


j AW REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY. 
(Registered Provisionally.) 

In Shares of 25/.—Deposit, as required by the Act, 2s. 6d. per Share. 

The Legal Profession has established the most successful Assurance 
Offices in Europe. As yet no society has been established dy the Profes- 
sion for the transaction of the extensive and profitable business of the 
purchase of Reversionary Interests. 

For.the purpose of supplying this omission there is now in progress of 
formation a Law ReveRsionaRy INTEREST SOCIETY. 

It is not deemed necessary to dwell upon the advantages of such a 
society. The profitable nature of the business is known to every body. 
Suffice it to observe, that all the existing societies, without any of the 
advantages of a legal connection, which this one will secure, are paying 
large dividends, or making large accumulations. 

The Law Reversrionary Interest Socigty is to be formed by 
shares.of 25/,e,ch, The ultimate capital will be One Million ee 
but, inasmuch as this capital is required only as investments Offer, by 
ness will commence as soon as sufficient shares are subscribed to produce 
a fand wherewith to open negotiations for purchase of r i 
And the capital will be enlarged from time to time as profitable invest- 
ments may offer for it. 

The deposit of 2s. 6d. per share, required by the statute, will be applied 
to the expenses of the first establishment, so that, if possible, the whole 
of the capital may be profitably invested, 

It has not been deemed necessary to limit the allotment to bers 
of the legal profession, It will, therefore, be open to any other persons 
desirous of easy and advantageous investment to apply for shares. 

And for the purpose of enabling such to invest small sums 
where they will produce the greatest profit, it will be provided by the 
deed of settlement that the calls shall in no case exeeed 1/. per share at 



































one time, nor be made at less intervals than four months. : 

A Legal Directory, and a al Connexion, must secure for this 
society an amount of business, and a caution in the conduct of it, which 
will give to the shareholders peculiar advantages. 

The expenses of such a society are comparatively trifling. With a 
view to economy it is proposed that the Directors shall not exceed seven 
in number; that they shall be taken from among the Shareholders, and 
that by them the Trustees shall be selected. 

The Law Reversionary INTEREST Society proposes to adopt all 
the impr $s in the conduct of its busi which the experience of 
late years has suggested. 

The services of . G. P. Nerson, Esq. F.S.A. have been secured as 
Consulting Actuary. 

The peculiar advantages thus offered by this Society are~ 

To thé Shareholders, interest after the rate of 4/, per cent. per annum 
on the capital advanced, from the time of payment, and a further divi- 
sion of the profits from time to time in Geter of bonuses or otherwise. 
Reversionary Jaterests differ from other investments in this, that there is 
no risk—the eapital is secured—the profits can be anticipated with accu- 
racy, — the capital can only be called for as it is wanted to be profitably 
employed. 

To the public it will offer the advantages of fair prices for Reversionary 
Interests and Policies, with an option of converting Reversionary In- 
terests into present Income, so as to make provision for immediate wants 
or otherwise to facilitate family arrangements. 

Applications for shares in the form below to be addressed to the Pro- 
moters of the Law RevERSIONARY INTEREST Society, at the Law 
Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, London ; or tothe Solicitors to the 
Society, Messrs. JOHN and WILLIAM GALSWORTHY, 19, Ely-place, 
Holborn. Form oF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 

To the Promoters of the Law Reversionary Interest Society. 

Gentil —Be pleased to allot me Shares of 251. each in this 
Society, and I agree to pay the deposit of 2s. 6d. per share and the calis 
not exceeding il. per share at one time, nor at less intervals than of four 
months. 

Dated ...4.+4+ 











Name ..cccccces 
Address .....+++ 
Referee’s Name . 
AGMTESE wo rerecccccecccoceceresvescece 
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Now Ready, Price One Shilling, cloth, gilt, 


THE DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 





or by Post, Price One Shilling and Fourpence. 


A TREATISE on the DISEASES and AFFECTIONS of the SKIN. 
By A PHYSICIAN. 


THE HUMAN HAIR. 


Now Ready, and may be had of all Booksellers, Price One Shilling, cloth lettered, or by post One Shilling and Fourpence. 


A TREATISE ON THE HUMAN HAIR. 
By A PHYSICIAN. 


Attention to the Hair is not only necessary on the ground of personal appearance, but also of the health of the head. 
This work contains instructions for the management of the Hair under all circumstances, with biots for its improvement when 
naturally obstinate, scanty, or bad. It also affords the necessary information for the cure of all disorders of the head, and will 
be found an invaluable guide to parents in respect to the treatment of their children’s hair. Interspersed throughout its 
pages are numerous receipts for good pomatum, oils, dyes, depilatories (to remove superfluous hair), lotions, &c. for the diseases 


of the head, &c. &e. 


LONDON: G. VICKERS, 3, CATHERINE STREET. 





Just published, 16th Thousand (in a sealed envelope), with twenty-five 
coloured Engravings, price 2s. 6d. or post-paid, to any address, for 


3s. 6d. in Postage Stamps, or Post-office order. 


MEDICAL TREATISE on the SECRET IN- 
FIRMITIES and DISORDERS of YOUTH and MATURITY. 
Illustrated with Twenty-five Coloured Plates, on the Anatomy and Phy- 
siology of the Organs. With practical observations on the Treatment of | 
Nervous -Debility, Local. .and Constitutional Weakness, and_ other 


Diseases, 
By SAMUEL LAMERT, Consulting Surgeon, 


9, Bedford-street, Bedford-square, London; Matriculated Member of 
the University of Edinburgh, Honorary Member of the London Hospital 


Medical Society, Licentiate of Apothecaries’ Hall, London, &e. &c. 
**This is decidedly the most scientific and yet most intelligible work 


of the kind we have ever yet perused ; and the engravings and explana- 
tions which accompany it, present a moral and highly instructive lesson, 
by delineating the evil effects of youthful folly and excess. The subject 
is altogether treated in a very superior manner, and the author being a 
legally qualified medical man, we recommend his work to public notice | 


with the utmost confidence.”"— Railway Bell. 


Published by the Author, and may be had at his residence ; also, from | 
Messrs. Kent and Richards, 52, Paternoster-row ; and Hannay and Co. | 
63, Oxford-street ; or will be sent post-paid, direct from the author’s 


residence, in a sealed envelope, by enclosing 3s. 6d. in postage stamps. 








52, Fleet-street. 


A NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH.—Mr. 
HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Flect-street, has introduced 
an entirely NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed 
without spring, wires, or ligatures. ‘They so perfectly resemble the na- | 
tural teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the closest | 
observer ; they will NEVER CHANGE COLOUR or DECAY, and will 
be found very superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does 
hot require the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, and will 
Sve support, and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to re- 
store articulation and mastication; and that Mr. Howard’s improvement | 
may be within reach of the most eeonomical, he has fixed his charges to 
the lowest scale possible. Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in 


mastication.—52, Fleet-street. At home from Ten till Five. 











CCEPTABLE PRESENTS.—The present season 


is hallowed by one of the most delightful offices of Friendship 


and Affection ; the interchange of Gifts as remembrances of the donors, | 


and tokens of their esteem for the receivers. The most appropriate pre- 
sent becomes the first subject of consideration ;—a merely useful one can 


afford no evidenee of taste; while a present possessing no claims to | 


utility, shows a want of judgment.. To combine these requisites, a more 
fitting souvenir cannot be suggested than 


ROWLAND’S TOILET ARTICLES, 


THE 


“ MACASSAR OIL,” “KALYDOR"” & “ ODONTO," | 








eae ce 


(pPatees. Ne. 159, Cheapside, adjoining the Ge- 
neral Post-office, is the only Establishment in London at which 
| those much admired and highly esteemed OYSTERS can be obtained, 
known as the Burnham Natives; their flavour is so exquisitely delicate 
| that the invalid and connoisseur will find from them ali that nourishment 
| for which this fish is so justly celebrated, without the rankness usually 
imparted by the common oysters generally in use. The price for these 
oysters (although attended with the expence of transmission by the Eastern 
| Counties Railway), and delivered daily at 12 o’clock, is not so great as 
that usually charged, and the Proprietor, JOHN SWEETING, has de- 
termined on offering them to the public in barrels, full size, 63.; barrel 
and half, 8s. Gd. ; double barrel, 11s. 6d. ; and every description of fish of 
the finest quality at the day’s market price. Orders, inclosing a remit 
tance or a reference in town, will be punctually executed. Very superior 
Oyster-rooms. Wenham Lake Ice and Refrigerator Depot. 


(ASTOR EES EFFICACY of HOLLOWAY’S 
PILLS. 


The Testimony of a Clergyman vouching to Eleven Cases of Cures by 

these wonderful Pills. 

Extract of a letter from the Rev. George Prior, Curate of Mevagh, Let- 
terkenny, Carrigart, Ireland, 10th of January, 1846:—'lo Professor Hol- 
| loway. ‘* Sir,—I send you a crude list of eleven cases, all cured by the 
use of your Piils. I cannot exaetly give you a professional name to the 
various complaints, but this I know, some of them baffled the skill of 
| Derry and this county.”? Ina previous letter this gentleman stated as 

follows :—‘* Within a short distance of my house resides a small farmer, 

who for more than twenty years has been in a bad state of health. Mrs. 
| Prior gave him a box of the Pills, which did him so much good that I 
heard him say for twenty years past he never ate his food or enjoyed it 
so much as since taking your Pills. “ Guorce Prior.” 

The above reverend and pious gentleman purchased some pounds worth 
of the pills for the benefit of his poor parishioners. 

The Ear! of Aldborough cured of a Liver and Stomach 
Complaint. 

Extract of a Letter from the Earl of Aldborough, dated Villa Messina, 
Leghorn, 21st February, 1845 :—To Professor Holloway. ‘“‘ Sir,—Various 
circumstances prevented the possibility of my thanking you before this 
time for your politeness in sending me your Pills as you did. I nowtake 
this opportunity of sending you an order for the amount, and at the same 
time to add, that your Pills have effected a cure of a disorder in my liver 
and stomach, which all the most eminent of the faculty at home, and all 
over the continent, had not been able to effect ; nay, not even the waters 
of Carlsbad and Marienbad! I wish to have another box and a pot of th, 
ointment, in case any of my family should ever require either. 

“Your most obliged and obedient servant, 
(Signed) “ ALDBOROUGH.”’ 

Sold at the establishmert of Professor Holloway, 244, Strand, near 
Temple-bar, London, and by most respectable druggists and dealers in 
medicines throughout the civilised world, at the following prices :— 
Is. 14d., 2s. Od,, 40, 64., 118., 22s., and 33s. each box. There is a con- 
siderable saving by taking the larger sizes. 

Directions for the guidance of patients in every disorder are affixed to 








each of infallible attributes. ‘In creating and sustaining /ururiant silken | each box. 
tresses, ROWLANDS’’ MACASSAR OIL is highly and universally | 


appreciated; ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR is a preparation of un- | ~ P 
Parelleled efficacy in improving and beautifying the Skin and Com. | Copy of a Letter from COLONEL HAWKER, (the well-known Author 
on Guns and Shooting.) 


plexion ; and . ROWLANDS’ ONTO, or Pears Denrirrice, is | 
invaluable for its beautifying and preservative effects on the Teeth and | Longparish House, near Whitchurch, Hants, October 2Ist, 1846. 





Gums. 

The august patronage conceded by our Gracious Queen, the Royal 
Family, and the several Sovereigns and Courts of Europe, together with 
the confirmation by experience of the infallible efficacy of these creative 
and renovating specifics, have characterised them with perfection, and 
given them a celebrity unparalleled. 

BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS — 
Some are offered under the implied sqnction of Royalty, and the Govern- 
ment departments, with similar attempts at deception. The only genuine 
**Macassar O11,” “Karypor,’”’ and “ Oponto,” are ‘*ROW- 
LANDS’,”’ and the wrapper of each bears the name of ““ ROWLANDs’ ” 
preceding that of the article, with their Signature at the foet, in Red Ink, 


thus— 
A. ROWLAND & SON. 


Sold by them at 20, Hatton Garden, London, and by every respectable 
Chemist and Perfumer throughout the Kingdom. 


| QIIR,—I cannot resist informing you of the extraordi- 
nary effect that I have experienced king only a few of your 
LOZENGES. I had a cough, for several weeks, that defied all that had 
been prescribed for me; and yet I got completely rid of it by taking 
| about half a small box of your Lozenges, which I find are the only ones 
| that relieve the cough without deranging the stomach or digestive organs. 
I am, Sir, your humble servant, 
To Mr. Keating, &c. 79, St. Paul’s Church-yard. P, HAWKER. 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES 

Are patronized also by his Majesty the King of Prussia, his Majesty 
the King of Hanover, and most of the Nobility and Clergy of the United 
Kingdom, and are especially recommended by the faculty. 

Prepared and sold in boxes, 1s. 13d. and tins, 2s. 9d. 4s. 6d. and 10s. 6d. 
each, by Toomas KeatineG, Chemist, &c. No. 79, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, London, and retail by all druggists and patent medicine vendors in 
the kingdom. 








696 THE CRITIC. 
THE GREAT CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, ABBOTSFORD EDITION, 


IS NOW COMPLETE, 


In TWELVE MAGNIFICENT VOLUMES SUPER ROYAL OCTAVO, Illustrated by 2,000 Engravings on Steel and 
Wood, designed by the most distinguished Artists of the day. 


Price 16/. 16s. rich cloth lettered. 
A GENERAL INDEX is given with this Edition. 


ANOTHER CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


On December 12 was completed in Five Volumes, royal octavo, 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, PEOPLE’S EDITION, 
With PORTRAIT, FAC-SIMILE, and VIGNETTE TITLES after HARVEY. 


Price 21. 10s. cloth lettered. 


*,* Subscribers to both editions are particularly requested to make early application for back Parts and Volumes to complete 
their sets. 





























CLASSIFICATION IN SETS OF THE DIFFERENT ISSUES OF THE LATEST EDITIONS OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTTS WRITINGS AND LIFE: 
1. ILLUSTRATED ISSUE. 
Waverley Novels, Abbotsford Edition. 


| 
| 
SUPER-ROYAL OCTAVO, 12 VOLS. 
2000 Engravings on Steel and Wood. | 
| 

| 





i: EDITION 1841—43. 
FOOLSCAP OCTAVO. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, 25 Vols. 
Engraved Statue, Vignette Titles, and Fac-simile. 
POETICAL WORKS, 6 Vols. 

12 Engravings after TURNER, and Fac-simile. 

26 Engravings after TURNER and others, and Fac-simile. LIFE OF NAPOLEON, 5 Vols. 
MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WRITINGS, 1 Vol. Portraits, 9 Engravings after TURNER, and Maps. 
20 Engravings after haope and om. TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, 3 Vols. 
LIFE OF NAPOLEON, 1 Vol. 6 Engravings after TURNER. 


20 Engravings after TURNER and others. 
TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, 1 Vol. | LIFE, by Mr. Locxuarr, 10 Vols. 
11 Engravings, all after TURNER. Portraits, Engravings after TuRNER and others, and 
LIFE, by Mr. Locxuart, | Vol. Fac-simile. 
11 Engravings after TURNER and others, and Fac-simile. | FORTY-NINE VOLUMES FOOLSCAP OCTAVO. 
SEVENTEEN VOLUMES, 
With upwards of 2000 Engravings on Steel and Weod. 





*,* The following are done up in uniform with the above, and will 
range as a Library Book. 
POETICAL WORKS, 1 vol. 


With nearly 80 Engravings on Steel and Wood. 


i]. PEOPLE’S EDITION, IV. EDITION 1829—33. 
ROYAL OCTAVO, 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, 5 vols. 
Portrait, Vignette Titles, and Fac-simile. | WAVERLEY NOVELS, 48 Vols. 
POETICAL WORKS, 1 Vol. | 96 Engravings. 
Vignette Title after TURNER, and Fac-simile. 6 


MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WRITINGS, 1 Vol. POETICAL WORKS, 12 Vols. 
Engravings on Wood. | 24 Engravings after TURNER, and Fac-simile. 


LIFE ool 1 Vol. | MISCELLANEOUS PROSE: WRITINGS, 28 Vols. 
TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, 1 Vol. a a hat Spee: 
Vignette Title. LIFE, by Me, Locxuarrt, 10 Vols. 
LIFE, by Mr. Locxnanrt, | Vol. 20 Engravings and Fac-simile. 
Portrait and Fac-simile. 
TEN VOLUMES ROYAL OCTAVO, | 
With Portraits, Engraved Titles, and Fac-similes. With 200 Engravings on Steel, Fac-similes, &c. 


FOOLSCAP OCTAVO. 


NINETY-EIGHT VOLUMES FOOLSCAP OCTAVO. 


SEPARATE VOLUMES or PARTS, to Complete Sets, can be had from every Bookseller. Also CATALOGUES, Gratis, 
with full details of the Works above enumerated. 


ROBERT CADELL, EDINBURGH: HOULSTON AND STONEMAN, LONDON. 








Lonpon: Printed by Henry Morrewt Cox, of 74&75, Great Queen Street, in the Parish of St. Giles in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex, Printer, 
at his Printing Office, 74 & 75, Great Queen Street aforesaid, and published by Jonn Crocxrorp, of 29, Essex Street, Strand, in the Parish of 
St. Clement Danes, in the City of Westminster, Publisher, at the Office of Tae Critic, 29, Essex Street aforesaid, on Saturday, the 19th day of 
December, 1846, 





